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ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL INTERACTION AND SOCIOMETRIC 
PERCEPTION! 


EpcGar F. BorGATTA 


Harvard University 


Part I. A Review oF LITERATURE IN THE PROBLEM AREA 


It is characteristic of persons that they constantly assess each other as 
desirable or undesirable according to some frame of reference (or set). This 
choice behavior has been, in large part, the central focus of sociometric in- 
vestigation during the past two decades, stemming directly from Moreno’s 
work (23). This approach, however, has been primarily through the soliciting 
of response to a sociometric or near-sociometric question. The equally im- 
portant suggestion that the actual choice performance in interaction be ob- 
served, and that the response to the sociometric question (as perception of 
own response or aspiration) be considered in relation to this actual perform- 
ance, although central to Moreno’s own work, has been neglected by most 
sociometric investigators. More attention to these forms of observation 
jointly applied, however, is being given in recent small group research in the 
laboratory which makes use of both direct observation and pre, during, 
and/or post meeting questionnaires. The actual performance in interaction 
has more frequently become the point of reference for asking questions about 
the discrepancy of perception or aspiration and performance in social situa- 
tions; today, inferences concerning interaction are being set on firmer em- 
pirical grounds. 

It was noted early in the sociometric literature, however, that it would 
be naive to expect a simple relation between the perception of own response 
(choice reflected in the sociometric questions) and the actual performance 
in interaction. The immediate complication, of course, is that persons choos- 
ing may be rebuffed or accepted, and they themselves are not the sole de- 
terminers of the outcome of an encounter. Experience might limit per- 





1 This research, carried out at the Harvard Laboratory of Social Relations, was 
supported in part by the United States Air Force under Contract AF33(038)-12782 
monitored by the Human Resources Research Institute. Permission is granted for repro- 
duction, translation, publication and disposal in whole and in part by or for the United 
States Government. I am grateful to Samuel A. Stouffer, J. L. Moreno, and Robert F. 
Bales for encouragement and material contribution through many discussions; to Jona- 
than Robbin for technical assistance. 
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formance, for example, but not aspiration. Thus, if we now classify the 
summary observations mentioned, we have at least eight actions possible: 


Initiated 
1. Actual choice performance of person in interaction 
2. Actual rejection performance of person in interaction 
3. Choice report by person 
4. Rejection report by person 

Perceived 
5. Actual choice received from other in interaction 
6. Actual rejection received from other in interaction 
7. Choice report received (object of aspiration of other) 
8. Rejection report received from other 


The picture, from this point, becomes considerably more complex. Not only 
is it possible to choose and reject, both at the level of aspiration and of 
performance, but equally important modes of response are indifference and 
neutrality. Moreno’s discussion of this area is still the most complete and 
detailed (23). 

Analysis in this area, which is only beginning to mature, soon impli- 
cates analysis of other types of extremely relevant aspects of social inter- 
action. The description of the person, we note, is not complete by any means 
when we have the above observations. The first two, along with 5 and 6, 
are external and presumably completely objective arbitrary reports of per- 
formance. Similarly, once made, the choice or rejection report, as in 7 and 
8 above, are objective data. Items 3 and 4, of course, involve in the ordinary 
formulation the subject’s report of his perception of the social situation. 
The perception, however, is of kis response to others. 

Again, quite early in the sociometric literature Moreno directed attention 
to another phase (25). In social interaction the response of the individual 
is dependent not only on his perception of Ais response to others, but also to 
his perception of the response of others. The perception of the response of 
others may refer to the actual performance or may be anticipatory. This 
sociometric self-rating, or sociometric perception, usually refers to perception 
of anticipated performance of others, although, such anticipated performance 
may be well rooted in experience. We have again complicated the situation 
by introducing other orders of data which appear necessary in the frame 
of reference of social interaction investigation: (a) The perception of the 
actual performance of others, and (b) the perception of the intended per- 
formance of others. 

In the analysis of social interaction, however, the perception of the 
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actual performance of others may be considered as part of the experience, 
or as one of the events upon which the future action is based. That is, since 
reaction time is involved, response that is other than reflexive or completely 
conditioned is based on past experience of the organism, or on prediction 
of the next performance in the situation, the perception of anticipated action 
of other. Our interest in sociometric perception, thus focuses only on per- 
ception of anticipated action. The diadic relationships of affective socio- 
metric choice and expected choice (sociometric perception) have been 
schematized by Tagiuri (27). 

Attention to sociometric perception in the literature is yet sparse. We 
have already mentioned Moreno’s original interest (25), and the next in- 
stance of use is Maucorps (21) who made the limited application of asking 
the subjects to predict who, from those they themselves chose, would choose 
them. This same type of application was recently made by Lundberg and 
Dickson (20). 

Tagiuri (27) generalized the approach to asking that the subjects 
“guess” from the entire range of persons rather than the narrower field of 
the already chosen, and Yablonsky (31) has made the same application 
in a laboratory context. 

In a sense, however, serious attention to the area we have identified as 
sociometric perception began at the turn of the century with the develop- 
ment of the concept of empathy by Theodore Lipps. Implementation of 
theory in research, however, did not become possible until the development 
of the Freudian emphasis on insight and transference, the concept of role 
taking (22), but particularly role playing (24) and the concomitant im- 
petus of the then new “sociometric tests” (23). Moreno’s concept of tele 
synthesized this development and is singularly important to this area of 
conceptualization (23). It is interesting that tele has had at least three 
major kinds of definition. The first has referred to the minimum transfer 
of meaning between two persons, pointing to an awareness of each other. 
The reference, thus, is to the minimum condition for the existence of inter- 
personal relations, and the focus is on process and mutuality. The second 
type of definition refers to the increased rate of interaction between members 
of a group. The third definition has been more explicit and essentially is 
best identified as “two-way empathy.” This emphasis of mutuality in the 
concept in a sense characterizes Moreno’s approach of the social through 
the psychological, or more accurately, the analysis of the psychological in 
the situational context. Attention to empathy was given by Cottrell (10), 
and Dymond (11, 12), developed a schema for empirical observation of 
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empathy. Dymond proposed that each subject be asked to rate on each of 
six traits: (a) himself, (b) the other person; guess: (c) the self rating the 
other person will make, and (d) the rating the other person will give him. 
This development, however, was with ratings rather than with sociometric 
questions per se, but in the direction that interest in sociometric perception 
has gone (1, 2, 3, 4, 16, 28), the schema was already provided. Asking 
whether a person “likes” another is not infinitely distant from asking whether 
a person is “friendly.” Both these questions are somewhat different from 
the purely sociometric question which involves a criterion (activity). The 
essential difference between the interest in sociometric perception, and em- 
pathy as developed on the lines proposed by Dymond, is largely that those 
emphasizing empathy take as their datum the discrepancy between the 
“actual situation” and the perception of it, while workers in social percep- 
tion have been interested in the interrelationships of perception and actual 
situation as well. 

A unique study of tele as two-way empathy in actual situations was made 
by Toeman (29, 30). A double is an auxiliary ego who attempts to co-ex- 
perience with the subject in situ. Toeman proposed a scheme for observation 
and tried to measure the accuracy of double empathy and tele ability. 

Most of the empathy studies have dealt with the accuracy of perception 
of ratings (of personality characteristics) rather than with accuracy of per- 
ception of sociometric relationships. However, much experience has been 
reported which is directly of interest to the student of sociometric perception. 
Probably the prime reason for inclusion of the empathy approach here is 
the twofold criticism which has developed: On the one hand, it has been 
demonstrated that empathic ability corresponds closely to having “con- 
ventional” or normal patterns of response, and that having a high empathy 
score may be directly the function of the fact that “. . . conventional people 
get good scores on empathy tests because most of their partners (or refer- 
ents) in the test are also conventional” (19, p. 175). Projection, apparently, 
accounts for the relationship (18, 19). This immediately throws a question 
on approaches that deal with the identification of (stereotype) response 
patterns as measures of empathy rather than conventionality (26). There 
remains, of course, the question of whether there is such a thing as empathy 
involved in the approach. The more recent writers cautiously agree that 
there is (14, 19). A second type of criticism is implicit in Gage’s (14) 
suggestion for the use of “standard persons” in the measure of empathy, 
analogous to the use of the “auxiliary ego” in psychodramatic research, (24) 
and his raising the question of whether or not accuracy of perception of 
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strangers can be carried over in interpretation to nonstrangers. This ques- 
tions the comparability and meaning of ratings when certain factors of inter- 
action are or are not held constant. This same type of problem has been 
raised generally by Moreno and others in relation to sociometric choice 
scores and other types of indices. 

This second problem raised above is a complex one, which ordinarily 
must be answered by the needs of the researcher. That is, the commonly 
accepted approach of both sociometric studies and the empathy studies is 
useful and necessary in the description of structure, but if the intention is 
to generalize the results for persons into indices of “tendency to,” then 
certain situational factors must be controlled for the indices to have the 
intended meaning. For example, it has often been noted that in the use of 
sociometric tests, some account should be taken of the range of acquaintances 
(23) from which a person chooses or is chosen, rejects or is rejected. Range of 
acquaintances is not necessarily the same for all persons in a group, es- 
pecially if the group is of any size. This is the frequently raised question 
of sociological research: What is the “independent variable,” and what are 
the common factors with which it is heavily loaded? For this simple ex- 
ample, it may be that the important variable is acquaintance, or to make 
the situation more remote, some general factor common to acquaintance 
and sociometric popularity which might be named “sociability.” But to 
the point, if there is a focus on the description of structure of the community 
in terms of the reported choices, then the acquaintance information may 
give more understanding, but it is not necessary in the frame of reference. 
However, if the focus is on understanding relationships, then it would be 
necessary to control these variables. This is done in the laboratory for ac- 
quaintance, as an example, by using unacquainted subjects and allowing 
them equal opportunity to get acquainted. At one level, this puts a caution 
to extension of interpretation of certain types of study. For example, if it 
should be found that sociometric choice and sociometric perception are both 
a function of acquaintance range (23), there would be questionable mean- 
ing to a statement such as that of Goodnow and Tagiuri (16) that where 
“cleavage” in choice behavior reported exists, if sociometric perception 
corresponds to it, there is recognition of the bias in choice. 

In this connection, we point out that acquaintance and acquaintance span 
might well be considered more seriously the subject matter of additional in- 
vestigation. Moreno (23) has indicated that acquaintance may be con- 
sidered in one sense as the ecological aspect of sociometric investigation. 
However, like the concept tele, acquaintance appears to have a flexibility in 
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usage which indicates a sensitivity to the importance of the concept for 
sociological analysis. At one end, acquaintance span may serve to identify 
the effective range within which choices are made according to various 
criteria, and in this sense acquaintance is related to the concept of tele as 
the minimum condition for the existence of interpersonal relations. On the 
other side, acquaintance may be considered in terms of degree of acquaint- 
ance. Criteria choice may be associated with high degree of acquaintance, 
as well as being restricted within acquaintance span, but acquaintance it- 
self may be considered as the non-criterion sociometric question on the lowest 
level of contact. Essentially, this point of view blends acquaintance in a 
continuous sequence to such non criteria questions as: “Who do you like?” 
“Who do you dislike?” 

Recently, Ausubel and associates (1, 2, 3, 4) have concerned themselves 
with an area they name “sociempathy,” which focuses on the use of ques- 
tions concerning sociometric perception and sociometric choice report. Their 
approach has been with adolescents, and with the use of extensive forms 
of rating of acceptability of each other member, the prediction of rating 
of self by other, and the prediction or ratings of other by others. Using 
“natural” groups, however, their approach differs considerably from that 
indicated here. Some of their results will be indicated in the report of the 
present research. 

Tagiuri, Blake and Bruner (28) recently reported a study of socio- 
metric perception in therapy groups of ten persons each. The conditions 
of observation are in this study the sort which would tend to minimize the 
effect of acquaintance span. Data from their study are not considered here 
since their method of data treatment is not comparable to this research. 

Since this problem area has not yet been schematized succinctly, the 
following arrangement (23) is offered to indicate the kinds of observation 
which are necessary to achieve any degree of completeness in the (descriptive) 
analysis of interaction from a sociometric frame of reference. In addition, 
acquaintance span of the individual is of importance. All these areas are 
important to the analysis of social interaction, and 1,3 with 2,2 have been 
the focal points of study of sociometric perception. The study of empathy 
would take as the datum the discrepancy of choice relationships found 
and those perceived. 

It is interesting that an important area of study has been essentially 
by-passed in the study of empathy and perception. The research in accuracy 
of teacher judgments reported first by Moreno (23) and in detail by Bonney 
(5) and again later receiving attention (6, 15, 17) has in some ways been 
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SCHEMA 
Initiated behavior of the person Received behavior of the person 








1,1. Actual choice performance of per- 2,1. Actual choice received from others 


son in interaction in interaction 
a. Choice a. Choice 
b. Indifference b. Indifference 
c. Neutrality c. Neutrality 
d. Rejection d. Rejection 
1,2. Choice reported by person 2,2. Choice report received from others 
a. Choice a. Choice 
b. Indifference b. Indifference 
c. Neutrality c. Neutrality 
d. Rejection d. Rejection 
e. Don’t know e. Don’t know 
1,3. Choice anticipated from others 2,3. Choice anticipated to be made by 
a. Choice person 
b. Indifference a. Choice 
c. Neutrality b. Indifference 
d. Rejection c. Neutrality 
e. Don’t know d. Rejection 


e. Don’t know 


1,4. Choice relationship among others 2,4. Choice relationship among others 


perceived by the person that others expect the person to per- 
a. Choice ceive 
b. Indifference a. Choice 
c. Neutrality b. Indifference 
d. Rejection c. Neutrality 
e. Don’t know d. Rejection 


e. Don’t know 





a stepchild of investigators because of the special relationship involved. 
This type of interest in sociometric perception is located in the schema 
with 1,4 and 2,2, and legitimately belongs in the area of interest encom- 
passed by the concept of empathy and sociometric perception. 

For some aspects of study of interaction, particularly in terms of 
general perception of the situation by the individual, it may not be neces- 
sary to ask questions in detail. That is, for example, to answer certain 
problems defined, the question, “How many persons will want to . . . with 
you?”’ may be a satisfactory substitute for the summation of responses to 
the question, “Who will want to . . . with you?” As we have noted, the 
procedure the investigator takes should be determined by his objectives, 
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but he should be aware of the limitations and delineations in any given 
application. 

This short review briefly surveys sociometric perception, and not the 
more generalized area of perception. We have introduced perception of 
ratings into this discussion only in very limited terms. A conceptual review 
of the related concepts of empathy and tele, with reference to interaction 
analysis is projected by this author. 


Part II. INTERACTION PERFORMANCE, CHOICE REPORT AND SOCIOMETRIC 
PERCEPTION—A Cross VALIDATION REPORT 


Sample and design. The research reported below is part of a larger 
study, sections of which are reported elsewhere (7, 8, 9). In this research, 
a sample of 126 subjects (Air Force enlisted personnel) was divided into 
fourteen batches of nine persons each. Within each batch of nine persons 
grade was held constant, and there were eighteen persons in each of the 
enlisted grades. Thus, so far as status is reflected in grade, this was held 
constant in the interaction participation for the study. The batches of 
nine persons were arranged into groups of three men for experimental pur- 
poses, and interaction participation was in three man groups. The nine 
persons in each batch were rotated in the three man groups in such a way 
that each person participated with different persons each time, and each 
person participated four times. There were twelve sessions of three man 
groups in all for a batch of nine persons. 

Acquaintance of subjects. Subjects were to be unacquainted when the 
experiment began for them, and each subject in a batch of nine persons 
was recruited from a different organization to satisfy this objective. In 
spite of the fact that two alternates were provided for each batch of nine, 
it was not possible to satisfy the condition of non-acquaintance entirely. 
At the general orientation meeting of the experiment, the subjects of a 
batch were given an acquaintance form in which they were asked to indicate 
persons with whom they were acquainted, and the degree of acquaintance: 
Long-time or close friend, long-time acquaintance, and casual acquaintance. 

In six of the fourteen batches of nine persons acquaintance was in- 
dicated, and in one of these, long-time or close friendship was also indicated. 
The total number of acquaintance mentions in five of the six groups of 
nine was twelve, and ten of these were accounted for in five mutual pairs. 
In the sixth group there were fifteen mentions of acquaintance and five 
mentions of close friendship. Here, twelve of the acquaintance mentions 
were accounted for in six mutual pairs, and the remaining three were mixed 
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with friendship mentions as pairs, and one last pair was of mutual friends. 
Thus, in fourteen groups of nine, eight were completely unacquainted, five 
were relatively unacquainted and one had about a quarter of the possible 
mentions. This last group was of Basic Airmen, eight of whom had recently 
been incarcerated in the same stockade. 

Choice report, choice perception, and leadership rating. After each 
session the three participants were given a short form to complete (in 
privacy). The instructions were that the first four questions (on enjoying 
the participation) should be answered only if the statement applied. If 
there was doubt about a person, the question should not be answered 
for the person. Instructions were written and verbal to make sure they were 
understood. The questions referred to the meeting just completed and 
were: (a) I enjoyed participation in this session with: (Two blank spaces). 
(b) I did not enjoy participation in this session with: (Two blank spaces). 
(c) (Two blank spaces) will say he (they) enjoyed participation in this 
session with me. (d) (Two blank spaces) will say he (they) did not enjoy 
participation in this session with me. (e) Of the three persons participating 
in this session, the one who did the most to guide the way it went was: 
(Blank). ({) Of the three persons participating in this session, the one who 
did the least to guide the way it went was: (Blank). 

These questions, again, deviate somewhat from a purely sociometric 
procedure in so much as they refer to past behavior. It would have been 
possible to have used a question such as: “With whom would you like to 
participate in one of these sessions again.’ However, there was little prior 
experience on such small groups, and there could be no promise of actual 
sociometric rearrangement of groups. The meaning of these questions was 
judged to be in context with the purpose of the sociometric test. 

From the data collected four indices of affective relationship and two of 
leadership relationship were devised. Assuming continuity of meaning be- 
tween choice and rejection, the indices combine the data from the two 
affective type questions: 

1. Positive expansiveness, or the propensity to be a chooser. The 
score is the sum of the choices made in the four sessions minus the rejections 
made. 

2. Confidence, or the propensity to expect to be chosen. The score is 
the sum of the choices expected minus the rejections expected. 

3. Popularity (Sociometric choice status). This score is the sum of 
the choices received minus the rejections received. 
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4. Rated expansiveness, or the expectancy of others that one will be 
a chooser. 

5. Leadership rating. This index weights the ratings of highest and 
lowest, and accounts for the intermediate rating which is not explicit. This 
score is the number of times a person is said to do most, plus eight, minus the 
number of times the person is mentioned as least. The index ranges from 
0 to 16. 

6. Leadership self-rating. This score, parallel to the above, is the num- 
ber of times a person mentions self as most, plus 4, minus the number of 
times he mentions self as /east. The index ranges from 0 to 8. 

The mean number of choices made was 7.3 (with a maximum of 8) 
which indicates a high level of acceptability among the respondents in spite 
of the cautions that were given to choose and reject only where there was 
no doubt. The question used is not one that is inherently “easy,” and the 
high level of acceptability is probably related to the forced close contact 
in working together. Since the mean response is high, relationship of ex- 
ternal variables to choice behavior is probably depressed; that is, the high 
mean value for persons indicates that persons who are highly acceptable and 
very highly acceptable are indistinguishable. Only those who are not ac- 
ceptable, presumably, are delineated. If other characteristics are related 
to position in the choice structure, then the strength of relationship will not 
be indicated since the range of choice positions is limited at the upper end. 
No special difficulties accrue for these data with any of the other indices. 

Ausubel (1), in a sample of 100 high school students found a correla- 
tion of .85 for boys and .81 for females between popularity and one’s con- 
fidence (tendency to expect to be chosen). Popularity correlated .05 and 
.08 to positive expansiveness (tendency to rate others), and positive expan- 
siveness correlated .59 and .79 to confidence. 

In the present study it is seen (Table 1) that the correlation between 








TABLE 1. 
INTERRELATIONSHIP OF AFFECTIVE AND LEADERSHIP SOCIOMETRIC MEASURES.* 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Positive Expansiveness — 324 071 .082 —.088 —.124 
2. Confidence _- 187 176 .204 .209 
3. Popularity — 472 271 .193 
4. Rated Expansiveness — —.022 .242 
5. Leadership Rating — 501 
6. Leadership Self Rating -- 





* Correlations are product moment with level of significance with a = .05 is .174. 
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popularity and confidence is .187, between popularity and positive expansive- 
ness, .071, and between positive expansiveness and confidence, .324. Gener- 
ally, these results substantiate in direction of relationship the materials 
presented by Ausubel which involve quite different conditions of group 
structure and composition of population. It should be noted, however, that 
the hierarchy of relationship is not the same. This may be accounted for 
by the high level of choosing in the present sample which might differentially 
depress the relationship between pairs of variables. It is more likely, how- 
ever, that in Ausubel’s sample the relationships are more crystallized, while 
here, choice is on the basis of limited experience, and relationships are not 
so well defined. This would raise the hypothesis that where relationships are 
not crystallized (as well as non-mutual as suggested by others (1, 27, 28)), 
sociometric perception will be less accurate. This is consonant with some of 
Moreno’s observations on the operation of the psychological concomitants of 
interaction discussed in connection with the concept of tele (23). Of some 
interest is the recurrence of a small positive relation between popularity 
and positive expansiveness. Since we expect that the correlations have been 
depressed, we do not discount the plausibility of the relationship as does 
Ausubel. It may be that a small relationship exists (involving perhaps 
only five percent of the variance), and this is a legitimate hypothesis to 
hold for further test. Tagiuri finds this to be a significant relationship.'* 

In our data we find that positive expansiveness is associated with con- 
fidence, but of equal interest is the fact that persons rated as positively ex- 
pansive are the most popular, and that this is the strongest relationship in- 
dicated in the set of correlations. The close connection between the ex- 
pectation of being chosen and choosing lends weight to the more general 
hypothesis of the importance of projection (in the non-Freudian sense) in 
the determination of patterns of choice. 

Turning to the leadership rating and leadership self rating, it is seen 
that a small but significant relationship exists between these ratings and 
sociometric popularity. Confidence is similarly related to the ratings of 
leadership. Of particular interest here is the fact that no relationship is 
indicated between rated expansiveness and the leadership rating, which 
might well be the expectation. Such a lack of relationship might well point 





1a Tagiuri reports a correlation of .26 with N = 316. Tagiuri also corroborates 
other relationships reported here. In his sample, positive expansiveness correlated to con- 
fidence .53, and being rated expansive with popularity correlated at .68. Personal com- 
munication 1954, based on work done in 1951. 
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to recognition of a dichotomy of supportive behavior (which is expected 
in the rated expansiveness) and leadership function. This type of hypothesis 
has been well treated elsewhere, particularly with the concepts of popular 
and powerful leaders (23). According to this hypothesis, thus, the sig- 
nificant relationship between leadership self rating and rated expansiveness 
would indicate that an individual who is responded to as a supportive person 
will tend to mistake this response to mean he has been in a leadership 
role. Actually, it is seen that positive expansiveness is not related, or 
possibly, may be negatively related both to leadership rating and self rating, 

Performance choice in Interaction.2 In interaction, subjects participated 
under two types of experimental conditions designated as (a) actuai be- 
havior (includes getting acquainted, planning role playing sessions, and free 
or open discussion—subjects are unaware of being observed during this 
period, the purpose of the session being identified as role playing participa- 
tion—24 minutes per session), and (b) role playing behavior (includes two 
periods of role playing in the three man group, each period planned by the 
three man group itself in the actual behavior—24 minutes per session). 
Since each subject participated in four sessions with different people each 
time, the rates of participation represent an average in a sample of small 
groups, and within limits, a general tendency to perform in the given way. 
Here we take eight sets of observations of performance for investigation. 
We identify four of these as measures of expansiveness, and four as measures 
of popularity. The interrelatedness of the measures across the two types of 
behavior (actual and role playing) may be viewed in Table 2, variables 7 
through 14, particularly the four values bracketed in the main diagonal. 

Our measures of expansiveness in interaction are the rates of inter- 
action, and positive expansiveness refers to the rate of acts which are more 
or less supportive or friendly. While acts which are easily identifiable as 
unfriendly (showing disagreement, tension, and antagonism) are recorded 
in the system, the frequently used index of friendly minus unfriendly acts 
is not used here. Prior experience indicates that in interaction unfriendly 
acts, if the interaction is to be maintained, are carried out only in the tolerat- 
ing social situation; that is, if the social system is to maintain itself, hostility 
can occur only in the circumstances where more permanent underlying ties 
have already formed or exist, as in the affective climate of the family, the 





2 The Bales categories of interaction are used in this study. The detail of the 
method of observation is in: Bales, R. F., Interaction Process Analysis. Addison-Wesley 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1950. Related materials of this study are reported else- 
where (7, 8, 9). 
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TABLE 2a. 








General interaction 
expansiveness : 7. Rate of total initiation, actual behavior. 
8. Rate of total initiation, role playing behavior. 
Positive interaction 
expansiveness: 9. Rate of showing solidarity, tension release, and agree- 
ment, actual behavior. 
10. Rate of showing solidarity, tension release, and agreement, 
role playing behavior. 
General interaction 
popularity: 11. Rate of total received, actual behavior. 
12. Rate of total received, role playing behavior. 
Affective interaction 
popularity : 13. Rate of showing solidarity, tension release, and agreement 
received, actual behavior. 
14. Rate of showing solidarity, tension release, and agreement 
received, role playing behavior. 





TABLE 2b. 


MEASURES OF EXPANSIVENESS AND POPULARITY IN INTERACTION, ACTUAL BEHAVIOR 
AND ROLE PLAYING BEHAVIOR, AND TWO PROJECTIVE MEASURES 





7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 





7. General interaction ex- 


pansiveness, actual — [.757] .218 .134 .838 .579 .686 .623 339 .202 
8. General interaction ex- 

pansiveness, role playing — 099 .163 .658 .731 .481 .718 .265 .309 
9, Positive interaction ex- 

pansiveness, actual — [.578] .241 .266 .269 .115 300 .163 
10. Positive interaction ex- 

pansiveness, role playing — .143 .326 021 .184 .176 .194 
11, General interaction popu- 

larity, actual — [.664] .722 .649 341 .217 
12. General interaction popu- 

larity, role playing — 431 547 339 .271 
13. Affective interaction 

popularity, actual — [.582] .358 .242 
14. Affective interaction 

popularity, role playing — .209 .208 
15. Projected expansiveness —  .686 


16. Projected positive 
expansiveness = 
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clique, etc. For this reason we avoided contaminating the measures with 
known sources of variation. Actually, if this contamination hypothesis is 
true, using an index of friendly minus unfriendly acts should tend to reduce 
the size of correlations to external variables while maintaining the hierarchy, 
Preliminary investigation of the data indicates that this is the case. Our 
measures of popularity are the rates of acts received, and affective popularity 
refers to the rate of more or less supportive or friendlly acts received. 

It should be noted that the measures of general interaction expansive- 
ness (general activity level) are strongly related to the receiving of responses, 
both generally and in the positive affective categories. Positive expansive- 
ness in interaction, on the other hand, is not so strongly related to receiving 
responses.® 

In addition to the measures of interaction, we here include two measures 
of expansiveness measured by a “parallel” type projective test, the Conversa- 
tion Study.* The Conversation Study, consisting of ten pictures of three 
man groups, requires the writing of protocols of the conversation which is 
going on. The protocols are gotten in conversation form, and they are 
scored directly by the Interaction Process Analysis categories. Thematic 
interpretation is not given here, and we deal only with the data which is 
in fact parallel to the interaction data. We call the number of acts scored 
in the ten pictures the projected expansiveness, and the number of supportive 
or friendly acts scored the positive projected expansiveness (variables 15 
and 16). 

Since we have already observed the strong association of general inter- 
action expansiveness and interaction popularity, we are not surprised to see 
that the two projected measures correlate at a fairly uniform level through 
all the interaction measures. We are, however, considerably interested in 
the fact that the projected measures correlate with interaction expansiveness 
and popularity at all. Presumably, this forecasts the possibility of predicting 
interaction behavior from written materials. 

Actual behavior interaction expansiveness, both generally and positively, 
appears to be more strongly related to projected expansiveness than to 
positive projected expansiveness. Interaction popularity appears to have 
this same differential in strength of relationship. 





3 A factor analysis of the matrix of interaction across three classes of behavior is in 
process. When this analysis is completed, data will be available concerning the interrela- 
tionship of interaction categories as well as information concerning prediction of behavior 
as observed under one set of conditions and another. 

4 Qualified persom may obtain sample copies of the Conversation Study from the 
author. 
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Relationship between Measures of Choice Report and Interaction Per- 
formance. Positive expansiveness does not appear to be significantly related 
to any of the interaction measures (Table 3). Confidence, or the tendency 
to expect to be chosen, is significantly associated with expansiveness in inter- 
action, and with popularity in interaction, both generally and affectively. 
Popularity, which is only slightly correlated to confidence (.187), shows a 
significant correlation to these measures, but in addition, also to the positive 
expansiveness in interaction. It is interesting that the only significant rela- 
tionship in which positive expansivenesss in interaction is involved is that of 
popularity. Rated expansiveness is apparently significantly related only with 
general popularity in interaction. 

Leadership rating is significantly correlated with general expansiveness, 
and with popularity in interaction, both generally and affectively. The 
strength of relationship is quite evident. It is again notable that leadership 
rating does not correlate with positive expansiveness in interaction. These 
findings not only corroborate the analysis by Moreno of leadership (23), 
but are exactly those which Bales has observed in his task oriented groups.® 
Because of the high relationship of leadership rating to leadership self rating 
(501) we expect these two measures to replicate each other, and we note 
that the interrelationships to the interaction variables are similarly ordered. 
The leadership rating, however, appears consistently more strongly related 
to the interaction variables than does the leadership self rating. 

We will remind the reader that the relationships involving variables 
1 and 3 (positive expansiveness and popularity) may be depressed because 
of the distribution of responses (as though the question were an extremely 
“easy” one). The row vector of positive expansiveness is all positive, and 
it may be that, in fact, some of the relationships to interaction variables are 
reliable. 

It should be noted that the two types of behavior, actual and role 
playing, tend to replicate each other consistently. Since it has been indicated 
elsewhere that the character of the two types of behavior is quite different, 
both in more molar characteristics and in terms of interaction profile (7, 8, 
9), this is at least a partial justification for the use of role playing to ex- 
amine leadership. In fact, if the leadership rating and the leadership self 
rating are taken as valid criteria, it is evident that the measures taken from 
the role playing consistently correlate higher than those taken from the 





5 Personal communication 1953. For parallel data see: The equilibrium problem in 
small groups, by R. F. Bales, in: Parsons, T., Bales, R. F., and E. A. Shils. Working 
papers in the theory of action. The Free Press, 1953. 
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actual behavior. A plausible explanation for this particular finding is that 
the role playing is not a familiar task for most persons and probably needs 
to be “kept going.” This is not dissimilar to Bales’ task-oriented groups 
where there is a discussion which essentially needs to be discussed. In these 
circumstances the leader must contribute proportionately more activity to 
guide the discussion and keep it going than when all persons are in more 
familiar roles. Essentially, thus, the lower the leadership potential, the more 
a person is depressed in his activity rate under duress. This is a hypothesis 
well worth further attention. 

Relationship between Measures of Choice Report and Projected Ex- 
pansiveness. It is again noted that the two “parallel” projective measures, 
projected expansiveness and projected positive expansiveness, are significantly 
related to the positively interrelated cluster of measures of choice report 
and sociometric leadership. Positive expansiveness does not correlate with 
the projective measures, however. Projected expansiveness appears to be 
more strongly related to these measures than is positive projected ex- 
pansiveness. The notable exception is that confidence is just slightly more 
related to positive projected expansiveness. A somewhat literal but meaning- 
full interpretation of this is that persons who visualize much supportive 
behavior (showing solidarity, tension release, agreement) in conversations 
expect to be chosen more frequently than those who do not. It is of some 
interest that the projected measures appear to be more strongly related to 
popularity (which, recall, may be a depressed relationship) than to leader- 
ship rating. It is equally interesting that leadership self rating is more 
strongly related to the projected measures than is leadership rating. These 
relationships do not satisfy significance requirements, but are at minimum 
plausible. 

Ratings by Superiors, Mental Ability, Age, Rank and Education. The 
sociometric and interaction measures we have utilized thus far are often 
taken as valid criteria. It is of particular interest to examine these measures 
in terms of each other, but it is equally important to examine these in 
terms of other external systems of gathering data. Here we also examine 
ratings made by superiors, mental ability, and age, rank and education. 

Forms were constructed for the rating of the subjects by their superiors. 
As in most cases of ratings which are subjective, it is difficult to equate 
the raters. In order to have some standardization of raters the following 
procedure for administration was used: 

A Major ‘“‘walked” the forms to the headquarters of the squadrons from 
which men were drawn for the research. At the headquarters he talked with 
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the squadron commander and explained the forms and their purpose. He then 
requested that the forms be completed by the officer “highest up in the squad- 
ron organization who could give a fair appraisal of the airman in question.” 
Ratings were, of course, treated confidentially. 

The four items included in the rating form were selected with the 
assistance of the suggestions made by a large number of staff and tactical 
Air Force officers. The items were: 17. Ability to understand the require- 
ments of the situation and take necessary initiative; 18. ability to handle 
men and make himself understood by his men; 19. knowledge of the tech- 
nical aspects of his job; 20. personal conduct and bearing, and 21. an over- 
all rating was requested as well. 

Five alternatives for rating were presented, the center category in- 
tentionally being that of average. Since there is some inclination for ex- 
treme ratings to be used routinely in the Armed Services, specificity was 
added to each alternative, and the middle category read: “Average, as 
high in this quality as half the enlisted men you have known.” 

The test of mental ability used was the SRA Primary Mental Abilities, 
intermediate-ages 11-17-Form AH. This factored test is in five parts, 22. 
verbal meaning, 23. space, 24. reasoning, 25. number and 26. word fluency. 
Here we have also provided the 27. composite score. 

In addition, we provide the data of 28. age, 29. education and 30. rank. 

Relationship of Ratings by Superiors, Mental Ability, Age, Rank and 
Education to Affective and Leadership Sociometric Measures, Interaction 
Measures, and Two Projective Measures. The choice report measures, ex- 
pansiveness and popularity, apparently do not correlate with the ratings of 
superiors (Table 4). There is a suggestion that the ratings by superiors may 
be negatively correlated to rated expansiveness, and in the case of personal 
conduct and bearing, a significant correlation to rated expansiveness occurs. 
The two sociometric leadership ratings are significantly related to ratings of 
the superior on the ability to understand the requirements of the situation 
and take necessary initiative, and the overall rating. 

Knowledge of the technical aspects of the job, as well as the overall 
rating and the ability to understand and take necessary initiative are sig- 
nificantly correlated to expansiveness in interaction. Positive expansiveness 
in interaction, on the other hand, shows no significant relationship to the 
superior ratings. Popularity in interaction is significantly related to the 
ability to understand and take initiative, and to the overall rating by su- 
periors. These same relationships hold for the affective interaction popularity 
in the case of the actual behavior, but not the role playing behavior. It is 
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of some interest that the affective measures of interaction in role playing 
appear to be less related to the ratings by superiors. Similarly, the ex. 
pansiveness in interaction appears to be more strongly related to the ratings 
by superiors in the case of the actual behavior. Several types of interpreta- 
tion are possible here. It may be that superiors confuse activity of personne] 
while not under pressure with desirable qualities, or it may be that in role 
playing there is greater variation in the roles of the actual leader, among 
which is the directive role which may not require high activity. Con- 
comitantly, if the role of the leader is directive, then it may be that affective 
response will not be forthcoming, 7.e., by the very nature of being a leader 
and directing attention to the task he will be less popular in interaction, 
In this case, a greater proportion of affective behavior would be anticipated 
among the non-leaders. In terms of positive expansiveness in interaction 
we see that this is most probably the case (by restrictions implicit in the 
correlations). 

The ratings by superiors appear to be negatively correlated with pro- 
jected expansiveness, but unrelated to positive projected expansiveness. Per- 
sonal conduct and bearing as rated by superiors is significantly related to 
projected expansiveness. 

As with the ratings by superior dealt with above, we shall tend to in- 
terpret the materials on the mental abilities by the cluster. Confidence 
appears to be positively related to the mental ability scores, and verbal- 
meaning and reasoning show significant correlations. Popularity again pre- 
sents a positive column of correlations, but only verbal-meaning appears 
significantly correlated to popularity. Both the sociometric measures of 
leadership are positively correlated to the mental abilities. 

There are significant relationships to the mental abilities among the 
interaction measures, but here we are more interested in the general relation- 
ship than the specific mental abilities. The general expansiveness in inter- 
action is positively related to the mental abilities, and the popularity indices 
in interaction are also. The positive expansiveness in interaction is not 
significantly related to the mental abilities, nor are the column vectors all 
positive. Again, it appears that positive affective activity in interaction 
is not related to mental ability. 

Mental ability appears to be consistently and significantly correlated 
to projected expansiveness and positive projected expansiveness. Because of 
the verbal nature of the measure (Conversation Study) this would have been 
anticipated. 

Age appears to be significantly negatively correlated to positive inter- 
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action expansiveness in role playing. However, this appears to be more a 
trend item than a sporadic relationship. Age is negatively correlated to all 
the role playing indices, indicating a greater rigidity in the task. However, 
this might be a function of greater caution (as distinguished from rigidity) 
since age shows a negative (but not significant) relationship to confidence. 
Age is significantly negatively correlated to the two projective measures, but 
again, this may be a function of the type of tests. However, plausible ex- 
planations that fit these data are plentiful. Age is ordinarily expected to 
correlate to rigidity of outlook for example, and to a more serious and 
business like attitude. It also happens that age is negatively correlated to 
the mental abilities, but is positively correlated to the leadership ratings, 
and this again may serve to indicate the source of the negative relationship 
found here. 

Education is significantly correlated to the two sociometric leadership 
ratings. It is also apparently related to expansiveness in interaction and 
in popularity in interaction, both generally and affectively. It is again in- 
teresting that there is a zero order relationship in positive interaction ex- 
pansiveness in role playing, while a plausible relationship of positive inter- 
action expansiveness to education exists. The projective measures correlate 
with education, and this would be expected because of the close relationship 
of education to the mental abilities with which we have already dealt. 


The factor of rank is a peculiar measure in this matrix, and it serves 
as a control on the comparability of the batches of nine persons used in the 
experiment since rank was held constant within each batch of nine persons. 
The zero order correlations in expansiveness and popularity indicate that 
the groups were choosing at the same level according to rank. Similarly 
there was apparently no difference in the groups in level of confidence or 
in rated expansiveness. Since sociometric leadership was a closed (forced) 
question, leadership rating and leadership self rating will be at zero cor- 
relation if there is no differential choosing of self as leader in the groups. 
This is evidently the case. On these scores, thus, the batches of nine are seen 
to be quite homogeneous. The interaction variables appear to be homo- 
geneous over the groups also, except in the case of positive interaction 
expansiveness and popularity. It is evident that in the actual behavior the 
persons of higher rank contribute and receive more supportive behavior 
than do persons of lower rank. There is a suggestion that the projected 
measures may be negatively correlated to rank. This may be a function of 
the fact that age is strongly correlated to rank. 
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SUMMARY 

This report deals with the observation of interaction, affective choices 
reported by persons and expected by persons, leadership ratings of self and 
by “buddies,” leadership ratings given by superiors, intelligence measures, 
two projective measures, and three items of identification, age, education, 
and rank. In our presentation we have been interested in the interrelation- 
ships within and among the classes of measures. 

The measures of sociometric choice and sociometric leadership cor- 
roborated results reported in the literature. A strong relationship was 
found between the tendency to choose and the tendency to expect to be 
chosen. No appreciable relationship was found between popularity and the 
tendency to choose. A significant relationship was found between popularity 
and the expectancy that one will be chosen. The general conclusion to be 
drawn from these data is that at least two factors are operating in choice 
behavior persons at this level: (a) There is accurate perception of what 
the social situation is. And (b), there is projection (in the non-analytic 
sense). 

The measures thus far mentioned deal primarily with acceptability in 
a social sense. In terms of a leadership criterion we find that there is a small 
but significant relationship between leadership rating, both by self and by 
others, and sociometric popularity. Similarly the expectancy that one will 
be chosen is associated with leadership. Of particular interest, however, is 
the fact that making many choices, or being a person who would be ex- 
pected to make many choices at the social level, is not associated with 
leadership rating. If anything, a large amount of choosing in the social 
area is associated negatively with being chosen as a leader or choosing self 
as a leader. This leads to the conclusion that the leadership function and 
the social leader function are two well differentiated and recognizable roles. 

Among our measures of interaction we find that high activity in initi- 
ating interaction is associated with receiving many responses, both generally 
and also in the positive affective area. However, high activity in the posi- 
tive affective area is not as strongly associated to receiving responses either 
generally or in the positive affective area. This indicates that persons who 
are highly active generally attract a great proportion of the positive affective 
behavior of the co-participants. Persons with low interaction rates tend to 
attract a small amount of positive affective behavior. 

The tendency to choose persons is not significantly related to the inter- 
action measures reported here. The tendency to expect to be chosen at a 
social level is associated with high activity in interaction and also with re- 
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ceiving many responses in interaction, both generally and in the affective 
area. Social popularity, as indicated by high number of choices received 
on the social criterion, is positively correlated to high interaction activity 
both generally and in the positive area, and also to receiving many responses 
in both these classes of behavior. An interesting point is that high activity 
in the positive affective area in interaction is significantly related in the 
choice behavior of the individual only in terms of popularity. It is a striking 
finding that leadership rating does not correlate with activity in the affective 
area. An extremely important finding is that the leadership is found to be 
highly correlated to high interaction activity, and also to receiving responses 
both generally and in the affective area. Again these relationships point to 
differentiation of roles into at least two categories, that of task leadership 
and that of support in terms of social and other approval. 

It is similarly an interesting finding that the leadership self rating, which 
may be easy to elicit, and leadership rating show approximately the same 
pattern of relationship to these criteria. 

The interaction behavior reported was of two classes; one called actual 
behavior and the second called role playing behavior. These two types of 
behavior tend to replicate each other consistently. The measures external 
to the interaction observation tend to replicate the findings reported earlier 
of the consistency of behavior under the two task conditions. It is an im- 
portant finding that role playing may be used to examine leadership as the 
observation of actual behavior is. In fact, there is some indication in the 
data that the role playing may be a better criterion of leadership than the 
actual behavior itself, if the judgment of contemporaries is taken as a cri- 
terion. This may be because the role playing is not a familiar task to the 
persons and essentially the differential in leadership quality may make itself 
more evident in the unfamiliar role. 

Two projective measures designed specifically to be parallel to the inter- 
action observation measures are reported in this study. It is found that these 
measures are significantly related to some of the sociometric choice and lead- 
ership criteria. General activity level in the projective materials appears to 
be more strongly related to the sociometric measures than activity only in 
the positive affective area. The only exception is that expecting to be chosen 
at a social level is somewhat more related to high activity in the projective 
measure in the positive affective area. This may point to the fact that persons 
who visualize much supportive behavior in conversations expect to be chosen 
more frequently than those who do not. That is, persons who see a rosy 
world on paper may see a rosy world among their associates. The projective 
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measures appear to be more strongly related to the social criterion than to 
the leadership criterion. Further, it appears that the leadership self rating 
is more strongly related to the projective measures than is the sociometric 
leadership rating received. Some of these relationships do not satisfy signifi- 
cance requirements but are at least plausible. 

We have dealt here with two categories of data, interaction and socio- 
metric ratings. A third type, rating by superiors, was also utilized in this 
study. The ratings by superiors tend to correlate with the sociometric leader- 
ship ratings, indicating external validation. High activity in interaction 
is also positively related to high superior ratings. Positive affective activity 
initiated, however, shows no significant relationship to the superior rating. 
High acceptability at a social level, popularity, is significantly related to 
high rating by superiors. It is of some interest that in these data the amount 
of activity in interaction appears to be more strongly related to the ratings 
by superiors in the case of the actual behavior. It is possible that the su- 
periors confuse activity of personnel while not under pressure with desirable 
qualities, or equally possible, it may be that in role playing there is a greater 
variation in the roles of the actual leader, among which is the directive role 
which may not require high activity. This last item, of course, would tend 
to mask the relationship. If the role of the leader is directive, that is, if he 
has a role which exerts pressure on the others, it may be that affective re- 
sponse on the part of the others in the positive area will not be forthcoming. 
This is plausible; in our data high affective activity in role playing appears 
to be less related to superior ratings than this activity in actual behavior. 

It is found that intelligence measures are correlated to the expectation 
that one will be chosen at a social level, and also with being chosen at a 
social level. The leadership ratings are positively related to high mental 
ability. 

Among the interaction measures it is notable that high activity in inter- 
action and receiving much response, both generally and in the positive affec- 
tive area, is associated with high mental ability. High activity in the positive 
affective area, however, is not related to having high mental ability. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOCIOMETRY OF MUTUAL CHOICES 


JEAN MAISONNEUVE 
Laboratoire d’Experimentation Sociometrique et Psycho-Sociologique, 


University of Paris 


There were two main objectives to the research which we report here 
in part: (1) The study of the characterization of others within a small group, 
as a function of the affective status of the members of the group. What we 
call “characterization” is one of the most common of psychosocial phe- 
nomena: it is the attribution to others of certain characteristics, or personality 
traits; this operation occurs spontaneously in every social relationship and 
constitutes an important part of our conversations and of our comments 
about a third person. (2) The study of mutual choices: taking into account 
the net-work of friendship choices and the type of characterization attributed 
to each person, we may try to discover whether or not “pairs of friends” 
appear in proximate personality areas; in other words, whether mutual choices 
seem to correspond to similarity or to contrast. 

We report here only on this second part, but understandably, it was 
dependent on the results of the first, especially on the existence of sufficient 
convergence of the characterizations attributed to each individual subject by 
the various judges. In this respect, one of the most striking results—as well 
as the most unexpected—was the absence of any specific and systematic dis- 
tortion ascribable to the respective preferences of the group members.! 


Research Instrument 


In order to reach the proposed objectives of this study, two already 
classical techniques have been combined, with the addition of slight varia- 
tions: a sociometric questionnaire (QS), and a rating scale (QC) which in- 
cludes 30 “polar” personality traits—each subject being rated by all others 
ona 5 point scale for each trait.” 


Sociometric Questionnaire (QS): 


(a) Name (in decreasing order) the 6 people in the group towards 
whom you feel most attracted. 





1 This first study is reported in an article published in Cahiers Internationaux de 
Sociologie, XV, 1954. 

2 Some objections that may be raised to QC were examined and answered in the 
article quoted above. 
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(b) Try to classify your relationship to each one of them according to 
the following scale 
very close friendship 
strong friendship 
strong camaraderie 
mere camaraderie 














Rating Scale (QC): sad M gay 
, Lal2z{,3j14]5 | 
1 — Is he sad or gay: not act. M very act 
2 — Is he active? Lejp2ts 14) 8 |} 
(above scale to be applied 
3 —Is he orderly? throughout QC) 


4 — Do you think that you know him 
only slightly, fairly well, or well? 

5 — Is he whimsical or serious? 

6 — Is he irresolute or sure of himself? 

7 — Is he calm? 

8 — Do you find him not likable or very likable? 

9 — Do you think he likes you? 
10—TIs he conformist or original? 

11 — Is he discreet or indiscreet? 
12 — Is he stingy or generous? 
13 — Is he hard to understand, complicated, or is he transparent? 
14 — Is he pliable or bossy? 
15 — Is he discerning? 
16 — Does he have a tendency to isolate himself or does he mix with others? 
17 — Can one count on him, does he stick to his commitments? 
18 — Is he of low, medium, or high intelligence? 
19 — Does he make you uneasy or is he reassuring? 
20 — Does he need to be helped, supported, or is he independent? 
21 —Is he successful with the other sex? 
22 — Is he egotistic or altruistic? 
23 — Does he have authority, is he able to lead or command? 
24 — Is he proud or modest? 
25—JIs he happy? 
26 — Is he courageous? 
27 — Is he helpful, does he try to please? 
28 — Is he scheming or scrupulous? 
29 — Is he understanding? 
30 — Do you think that he will succeed in his career? 





N.B.: These questions were chosen in accordance with the results of a previous study 
by G. Palmade (5) which used inter-ratings on 63 items—of those items 30, for which 
significant agreement among judgments was found, have been selected for the present 
study. 

We confirmed that, in our groups, 95% of the subjects were agreed on the same 
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In order to prevent any tendency on the part of the subjects to pattern 
their personality ratings on their preferential choices in an effort to be con- 
sistent, we had them first fill out the rating scales, while the sociometric test 
was given a week later. It should be noted that the latter includes Ques- 
titon (b), designed to throw light on the real life intensity of the choices, at 
the individual as well as at the group level. The answers to this question 
will enable us to make finer discriminations in establishing affective statuses. 


Subjects 

These questionnaires were administered to three groups of the same size 
(12 to 14 subjects), within a close age range (21 to 24 years) and at the 
same functional and educational stage: the last year of school and practical 
training, implying a highly developed community life. Two of these groups 
were male, the third one female. 


Establishing affective statuses and personality profiles 


The results of the sociometric questionnaire (Table I) will not be 
the object of any special comment, in as much as their interest lies mainly 








TABLE I 
RESULTS OF THE SOCIOMETRIC QUESTIONNAIRE 
Group A Group B Group V 
Mutual choices (all ranks) 29* 32* 23 
Mutual choices first 3 ranks 11* 12* 11* 
% “friendship” choices 12% 18% 15% 





* significant. 


in their relationship to characterizations. Let us only point out a marked 
similarity between the results of the three groups which enables us to consider 
them highly comparable so far as affective structures are concerned. Some 
innovations were brought to the establishment of affective statuses, in order 
to take into account not only the rough number of choices received, but also 
their rank, and the friendship intensity of these choices, (QS,b). The final 





axiological vector. In the course of collective discussions, the only questions which pro- 
voked some controversy were Q. 5, 10, 14, 24, 28. They belong to Leeman and Solo- 
mon’s “Beta scales” (3) where the “ideal” is in the centre and not at either end of the 
scale. Furthermore, it was observed that the answers to these questions bore no relation 
to the subjects’ sociometric status. 
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rank of each subject in his group was computed according to the following 
formula: 


‘ " . referential rank _ intensity index’ 
Affective status = Number of choices + a 2 : index 


Apart from the intrinsic merit of a more comprehensive evaluation of 
statuses, this procedure has the technical advantage of decreasing the number 
of subjects with equal ranks. 

Using the results of the rating scale was a most arduous procedure. 

For each subject, the type or profile of characterization corresponds to 
a hierarchical ordering of the scores he obtained on each item from all the 
judges. 

This procedure affords two important advantages: on the one hand, by 
the use of global scores (the mean of ratings given by all the judges for each 
trait) eventual distortions that might result from individual interactions are 
minimized; on the other hand, the effect of the axiological vector peculiar 
to the scales is eliminated from further results. In short, although we are 
constantly dealing with value judgments, they are treated and compared like 
factual data. 

In practice, a summary profile can be established by a trichotomous dis- 
tribution of the thirty scores: the 10 items corresponding to the highest scores 
being given a + sign, the 10 lowest scores a — sign, and the remaining 10 
a O sign. 

It is then possible to compute all the enneachoric [serial] coefficients 
of correlation (1) corresponding to the relationships between these profiles 
taken two by two. An inter-correlation matrix can thus be established for 
each one of the groups (Table II). It is with the help of such matrices that 
we have tried to throw light on the problem of elective affinities. 





Study of the Pairs 

To our knowledge, this problem was touched upon by only a few authors. 
(6,7) who dealt with it from the viewpoint of the value system shared by 
the members of a pair, rather than from the viewpoint of a relationship be- 
tween their personality traits. The method used here enables us, on the con- 
trary, to discover if analogies exist between the characterizations attributed 
to subjects choosing each other. 





3 Preferential rank refers to order of choices (QS,a), first choice being scored 4 and 


last three choices 1. 
Intensity index refers to QS,b “very close friendship” being scored 4, “mere camara- 


derie” 1. 
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TABLE II 
INTER-CORRELATION Matrix (Group B) 





» Cc D G J K L N oO P R S WwW x 





B 45 0 (45) —07 —20 —39 56 13 (45) —33 33 33 20 
c 79 72 76 51 45 (81) 39 13 —45 33 0 45 
D 72 ~=(91) 73 78 57 33 0 —26 —20 —45 52 
G 39 20 33 55 07, «=(36) —39 —26 (26) 26 
J 45 60 (51) 19 —19 —33 —39 —56 43 
K (72) 20 38 —07 —07 26 —33 (81) 
L 39 —13 —07 20 13 —40 33 
N 33 45 07 0 07 45 
0 26 0 13 (45) 66 
P 45 45 56 50 
R 70 13 0 
S 13 3S 
W 19 
xX 





Level of significance .45 
( ) “strong pairs” Ital. “weak pairs’’. 


Among all the possible pairs (91 for the two 14-subject groups and 66 
for the 12-subject group) two types can be distinguished: 

(a) Actual pairs referring to mutual choices. These can be subdivided 
as follows: strong pairs, which correspond to mutual choices of the first three 
ranks and of an intensity above “mere camaraderie”, and weak pairs which 
include all other mutual choices. 

(b) Chance pairs referring to all other possible combinations among 
the subjects. 

The inter-correlation matrix reproduced here (Table II) puts in evi- 
dence these various categories of pairs. 

The general results for all three groups, expressed in percentages, are 
given in Table III which enables us to compare easily: 

(1) The respective percentages of actual pairs and chance pairs; 

(2) The percentages of actual pairs and of chance pairs whose members 
have been attributed profiles with significant correlations, 

(3) The percentage of significant correlations (for all pairs without dis- 
tinction) in each of the three groups. 

It should be added that the percentage of significant negative correla- 
tions is extremely low, hardly reaching 5% for the entire population, and 
about 2% for actual pairs. 
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TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE PAIRS IN PERCENTAGES 
Groups A B V Means 

“Strong” pairs 11% 11% 17% 13% 
“Weak” pairs 21% 23% 18% 21% 
Total Actual Pairs 32% 34% 35% 34% 
Chance Pairs 68% 66% 65% 66% 
Internal % Significant r’s 

in all actual pairs 55% 60% 60% 58% 

in strong pairs only 60% 80% 72% 74% 

in weak pairs only 52% 50% 50% 50% 

in chance pairs 27% 22% 12% 20% 
Total % Significant r’s 

in each group 36% 35% 30% 34% 





This table calls for a few remarks: 

(a) the consistency of percentages from group to group justifies com- 
putation of mean percentages, 

(b) although the percentage of strong pairs is everywhere smaller than 
that of weak pairs, the internal ratio of strong pairs with significant cor- 
relations to the total number of strong pairs, in all the groups, is larger than 
the corresponding ratio for the weak pairs—which is itself higher than that 
for chance pairs, despite the fact that the latter are much greater in number. 

This discrepancy between frequencies enables us to expect mutual at- 
traction between subjects who have been characterized in a similar way. 


Statistical Analysis 

In order to confirm this expectation, two methods have been used: (1) 
The classical y? test first enables us to ascertain that the difference between 
the frequencies of significant correlations for actual pairs and chance pairs # 
itself significant. This is indeed the case for all three groups (at the .01 
level). (2) The other method does not stop at anonymously comparing fre- 
quencies; it endeavors to bring to light some kind of connexions, groups of 
kindred personalities. More precisely, through a method inspired by the 
“cluster” technique, charts have been established by ordering the subjects 
according to significant correlations among their profiles. A spatial repre- 
sentation of (perceived) personality similarities can thus be obtained.‘ 





4 For example from Table II we can see that subject L shows significant correlations 
with subjects J,K,D,C. 
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If it is then observed (without this fact having been taken into account 
in the ordering process) that the classification obtained on these charts cor- 
responds roughly to a classification of mutual choices and affective chains, 
in other words, if “actual pairs” tend to appear within areas of personality 
proximity (along the diagonal), our assumptions concerning affinities will 
be confirmed. 

This phenomenon indeed appears in all three groups, although in slightly 
different degrees. Examination of the charts enabled us to observe that most 
of the “affective clusters” constituted by the series of mutual choices are 
concentrated within a zone along the diagonal. Apart from this basic phe- 
nomenon, a more searching comparative study of the tables leads to the fol- 
lowing observations: 

(a) The number of pairs formed by subjects with similar profiles is 
higher than the number of “dissimilar” pairs: 51 “similar” pairs as against 
33 “dissimilar” ones (i.e. 61% as against 39%); this difference is significant 
at the .05 level. 

(b) The most highly significant correlations (r > .70) appear more 
frequently for strong pairs than for weak pairs, and more frequently for the 
latter than for chance pairs. This result illustrates a tendency for the sub- 
jects most strongly associated with each other to be those having the greatest 
similarity in their profiles (Table IV). 








TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION OF SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS ACCORDING TO VARIOUS TYPES OF PAIRS 
Group A B V Total Internal % 

Number Strong Pairs 

with Significant r’s 6 8 8 22 
Number r => 70 3 4 3 10 45% 
Number Weak Pairs 

with Significant r’s 10 11 6 27 
Number r > .70 3 3 0 6 22% 
Number Chance Pairs 

with Significant r’s 17 13 5 35 
Number r > .70 2 2 0 4 11% 





(c) Study of dissimilar pairs. The spatial distribution of these pairs is 
not haphazard; even outside of the median zone, some secondary clusters can 
be observed. Indeed, the subjects who do not (or not exclusively) associate 
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with individuals having profiles close to their own tend at least to associate 
with classmates presenting some similarity among themselves. 

For example, in group B 

subject L associates with S and R who have similar profiles 
subject O associates with G and B who have similar profiles 
This enables us to formulate the corollary hypothesis of consistency in “dif- 
ferential” affinities.® 

Moreover, it should be noticed that in most of these pairs one of the 
members has on the whole very few significant correlations with any of his 
companions. For example, subject O in group B. 

The affective status of these subjects is also most often that of the 
“neglected” category (9 of the 12 “neglected” subjects belong to 16 dis- 
similar pairs). 

(d) Study of significant negative correlations. “Actual pairs” exhibiting 
strongest contrast are obviously those with such correlations; there are very 
few such cases, since we find only 2 out of a total of 81 mutual choices in 
our three groups (i.e. about 2%). 


More generally, the appearance of negative correlations (whether in ac- 
tual or in chance pairs) only concerns a small number of subjects with mar- 
ginal profiles. This is the case of subjects E and G in group A, subjects W 
and R in group B, subjects E and J in group V. Four of these 6 subjects 
have moreover a “neglected” affective status. 

Linking this remark to the one concerning dissimilar pairs, the hypoth- 
esis can be inferred of a relationship between isolation and the attribution of 
a marginal profile. It would appear that people do not associate much with 
individuals to whom they attribute exceptional profiles; but neither the order 
of causation nor the very existence of a causal relationship can be ascertained 
here; i.e. it is not possible to determine whether a given personality results in 
isolation, or whether there is a spontaneous tendency to attribute to the iso- 
lated individual traits that are marginal in comparison with the rest of the 


group. 
Affinities and affective statuses 
(a) The problem of intra-choices. In a very general way, the question 


can be raised whether sociometric structures intervene in the choices and 
whether reciprocities tend to occur between subjects having similar socio- 





5 Indeed, for all groups, only 16 of the dissimilar pairs (i.e. 50%) involve subjects 
showing no similarity to a common third individual. 
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affective status. If this were the case, affinities would be related not only to 
personality profiles, but also to a third factor which could eventually even 
condition such profiles and would imply a dim awareness of belonging to the 
same socio-affective sub-group. 

Let us express this difficulty in a different form: if the subjects who mu- 
tually choose each other a/so have similar statuses, and, better yet, if reciproc- 
ities with significant personality correlations mostly link individuals of the 
same status, we could be led to qualify our previous conclusions. Indeed, if 
this were the case, the concentration of reciprocities in the areas of person- 
ality proximity would not be an unequivocal phenomonen. The specifically 
interpersonal nature of affinities would be put into question; for they could 
also be dependent on collective norms, on a process of intra-selection oper- 
ating within the group and also affecting the perception of others; particularly 
causing members of the group to attribute similar personality profiles to 
individuals of like status. 

In short, we must ascertain the relative autonomy of similar personality 
profiles as probable factors of mutual choices. 

In order to study systematically the distribution of types of reciprocity 
as a function of the affective statuses of their members, three subgroups 
were distinguished: Aces [stars] (As) — Average (M) — Neglected (Is), 
including 4 subjects each in the 12-subject group, and 4 — 6 — 4 subjects 
respectively in the two 14-subject groups.® We have, as a result, three types 
of intra-status reciprocities (As-As, M-M, Is-Is) and three inter-status 
(As-M, As-Is, M-Is). 

At the group level, the ratios of intra- and inter-reciprocities to total 
possible number of relationships of each kind in the experimental situation 
are almost identical. 








Intra-reciprocities Inter-reciprocities 
Group A 9/27 or 33% 20/64 — 31% 
Group B 10/27 — 37% 22/64 — 34% 
Group V 6/18 — 33% 17/48 — 35% 
Total: 25/72 — 35% Total: 59/176— 33% 





However, variations are greater at the status level. In order to evaluate 
their importance, we have computed a theoretical distribution, taking into 





8 This breakdown is not arbitrary, but corresponds to the clearest breaks in the range 
of “affective status” scores. 
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account both the number of actual cases and the number of possible cases 
involving all the subjects in the various sub-groups. This procedure enables 
us to take into account the fact that aces [stars] are involved in a higher 
number of mutual choices than the average, and both of these in a higher 
number than the neglected (Table VI). Let us take for instance the case 
of the As. The ratio of the actual cases to all possible cases for this sub- 
group is 50/130; the theoretical frequency which preserves the same ratio, 


50 
for the As-As combination for example, is 18 : fn 7. Theoretical fre- 


quencies for all other combinations were computed in the same way. 

Comparing on Table V the theoretical frequency row to the actual fre- 
quency row, the following can be observed: (a) a tendency of the aces to 
intra-choice, whereas no such tendency is apparent for the average and the 
neglected; (b) conversely, a tendency of the aces to avoid the neglected (in 
relation to the high number of associations in which they participate); 
this tendency is not reciprocated by the neglected (taking into account their 
small number of associations); (c) a tendency of the aces and the neglected 
to associate with average subjects more often than with each other; (d) a 
tendency of the average to associate with aces rather than with neglected 
subjects or among themselves. 

These results are partly in accordance with those observed by Leeman 
and Solomon (3) for their population, where they studied the general dis- 
tribution of choices (and not mutual choices only); the main difference con- 
cerns the neglected subjects who, in our groups, do not exhibit the significant 
tendency to intra-selection observed by these authors. 

(b) Affective statuses and personality profiles. Another important point 
for our study is to find whether the proportion of intra-reciprocities with 
significant correlations is itself significant, as compared to the proportion of 
significantly correlated reciprocities associating subjects with different sta- 
tuses. The answer to this question should help solve the difficulty raised 
above. The analysis should consider simultaneously the various subgroups 
and the significance and non-significance of the personality correlations cor- 
responding to the various reciprocities. 

According to the results shown in Table VI, the total proportion of 
significant reciprocities is about the same for same-status pairs as for different- 
status pairs (i.e. 56% as against 60%). Here too, slight variations appear 
from group to group: 
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Sign. intra-status pairs Sign. inter-status pairs 
Group A 5/9 or 55% 11/19 or 57% 
Group B 5/10 or 50% 14/22 or 63% 
Group V 4/6 or 66% 10/16 or 63% 





From the status angle, we notice that As-As and As-M reciprocities tend 
to correspond to significant personality correlations, contrary to those associ- 
ating neglected subjects: 





Non-significant 





Significant reciprocities reciprocities 
As-As 8/10 or 80% 20% 
M-M 5/12 — 40% 60% 
Is-Is 1/3 — 33% 67% 
As-M 20/29 — 70% 30% 
M-Is 10/18 — 52% 45% 
As-Is 5/10 — 40% 50% 





These results only show that the Aces who mutually choose each other 
are attributed personality profiles more similar to each other than those 
attributed to the neglected subjects who associate together; in other words, 
even paired neglected subjects have dissimilar marginal profiles.? 

At any rate, we can only give a qualified answer to the question we have 
raised above: there is no clear evidence of a sub-structural third factor linked 
to mutual choice with the same regularity as similarity between personality 
profiles. The dominance of the similarity of profiles over status similarity 
is also corroborated by the higher proportion of significant correlations be- 
tween members of inter-status pairs, as compared to the same proportion for 
intra-status ones—with the exception of the aces. For the latter, we do find 
a simultaneous tendency to association among themselves and to be attributed 


similar profiles. 


Conclusions: 
(1) Without being able to definitely prove the old saying “like attracts 
like,” it may be said that people who are attributed similar profiles tend to 





7 For all 3 groups, the ratio of significant correlations between As profiles to all 
correlations between As (regardless of mutual choice) is 10/18 or 56%, as against 
a corresponding ratio of 3/18 or 17% in the case of the neglected. 
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TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION OF RECIPROCITIES WITH SIGNIFICANT AND NON-SIGNIFICANT r’s AS A 
FuNCTION OF GROUPS AND AFFECTIVE STATUSES 





Grand 
As-As M-M Is-Is_ Total As-M M-Is As-Is_ Total Total 














8 « Gr. A 2 2 1 5 6 4 1 11 16 

a. 

Sea Gr. B 3 2 0 5 8 4 2 14 19 

- os 

824 Gr V 3 1 0 4 6 2 2 10 14 
ssc 

gE“ Total 8 5 1 14 20 ~—«:10 . 2 49 

Z 

8 eo Gr. A 1 2 1 4 3 4 1 . 12 

a 

G58 G.B oo 4 1 ~— § ‘ -., + -s 13 

gq Gr. V 1 1 0 2 3 1 2 6 8 

=| 

E22 Total 2 7 2 Wl 9 8 b. 33 

es 

Grand Total 10 12 3 25 29 18 10 57 82 

% Sign. 


Reciprocities 80% 40% 33% 56% 70% 55% 50% 61% 





Nore: The 2 cases of significant negative correlations were omitted from this table. 


mutually choose each other, or, that people’ characterized in a similar way 
tend to associate. 


(2) Some socio-affective gravitation factors seem to be related to the 


characterization of others: (a) Isolation usually goes with attribution of a 
marginal profile, and (b) the most popular subjects tend to mutually attract 
each other and to be characterized in a fairly similar manner. 
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PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL CHOICE* 


GARDNER LINDZEY AND JAMES A. URDAN 


Harvard University 


The purpose of this study was to relate selected personality variables 
to social status, clique structure and choice patterns existing between pairs 
of individuals. Further, we wished to determine which of several kinds of 
personality data related most closely to these group phenomena and which 
of several techniques were most fruitful for the analysis of sociometric data. 
Our findings are thus of relevance for the individual who is primarily con- 
cerned with group process as well as for the person who is interested in the 
procedural problems involved in the use of sociometric data. 

The degree of association between personal characteristics and inter- 
personal events has naturally been a question of great interest to both 
sociologists and psychologists for it represents an area where the prime 
interests of both disciplines overlap, fuse, and in some instances clash. 
The growing literature has been reviewed in several recent publications 
(7, 10) and will be dealt with here only where particular studies relate 
directly to our investigation. 


PRELIMINARY STUDY 


Before beginning our study we attempted to derive suggestions from 
data already on hand, This exploration suffered from the serious handicap 
of dealing with personality data collected almost a full year after the socio- 
metric data had been obtained. Although it seemed certain that such a 
condition would lessen the likelihood of discovering relationships, we reasoned 
that any findings unearthed would exist in spite of the attenuating factors. 


From six dormitories in a small New England women’s college we 
selected 45 subjects included in a larger group studied earlier by Smelser 
(15). Three sociometric choices and three rejections had been obtained 
from each subject on a six-criterion sociometric questionnaire. In addition. 
the following personality measures were administered: a questionnaire de- 
signed to measure security-insecurity, masculinity-femininity, dominance, 
and social responsibility; the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, the 





* This research was facilitated by the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard 
University. 
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Thurstone Temperament Schedule; the Study of Values and a group-ad. 
ministered Thematic Apperception Test. 

The measures derived from these instruments were compared to socio- 
metric findings in several ways. First, the personality scores were correlated 
with two sets of status scores: one based solely upon the number of choices 
and the other based upon the number of choices minus the number of re- 
jections. Second, the mean scores on the various personality instruments 
for the ten highest and ten lowest subjects in status were examined for 
differences between groups. Third, the difference in personality scores for 
pairs of individuals representing different patterns of personal choice, e.g,, 
choice-choice, rejection-rejection, were compared in an effort to discover 
consistent patterns. 

Although these analyses provided certain significant findings, the pro- 
cedural shortcomings of the study were so marked that our only interest in 
these results was as a guide for the study to follow. The major contribution 
of the pre-study was as an aid in deciding what personality instruments to 
use and as a body of data that helped in the formulation of a set of guiding 
hypotheses. 

WorkKING HyYPoTHESES 

Taking into consideration other studies, the results of our pre-study, 
as well as normative expectations, we proposed to test the following tentative 
hypotheses: 

1. Social status will be associated positively with personal security. 

2. Social status will be associated positively with femininity in a female 
sample. 

3. Social status will be associated positively with median dominance. 

4. Social status will be associated positively with achievement needs. 

5. Social status will be associated positively with happiness. 

6. Social status will be associated positively with stability of self. 

7. Pairs of individuals with a mutual choice relation will be more alike 
on the various personality measures than pairs joined by mutual rejection. 

8. Clique members will show more than an average amount of homo- 
geneity on the various personality measures. 


PROCEDURE 
Subjects 
The subjects of this study were 107 students living in six small dormi- 
tories at Radcliffe College. The groups ranged in size from 11 to 26 per- 
sons. The girls had lived together for at least four months and thus knew 
each other well enough so that they were capable of sensitive and meaning- 
ful sociometric choices and rejections. 
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Sociometric Measure 

We employed a single-criterion sociometric questionnaire that asked 
the subjects to select the three individuals presently in the house whom 
they would most like to live with in a similar situation the following year. 
They were also asked to list the three persons whom they would least like 
to have in the house. 


Personality Measures 

Given our general interest in the variables of security-insecurity, mas- 
culinity-femininity, dominance and achievement, our desire to measure them 
at various levels and with a minimum of time and expense; and further con- 
sidering the results of our pre-study, we decided upon the following instru- 
ments: 

Questionnaire. This instrument was made up of four sub-scales designed 
to assess the four variables of primary interest. The measure of security- 
insecurity employed was developed by Maslow, Hirsch, Stein, and Honig- 
man (8). The measure of femininity was adapted from the Minnesota 
Multiphasic by Gough (5), while the dominance measure was adapted 
from the same source by Gogh, McClosky, and Meehl (6). Our measure of 
achievement was developed by Shirley Heineman using in part proposals 
by Murray (11). 

We also administered the Study of Values (1) primarily because we 
expected that interest areas might relate to pair and clique solidarity. 


Self Rating. A set of self ratings was developed for each of the above 
four variables, requiring the subjects to rate themselves on a six-point scale. 
In addition, the subjects were required to rate themselves at their “best” 
and at their “worst.” We also secured self ratings on “happiness,” using a 
procedure developed by Goldings (4). 


Indirect Technique. We decided to employ the sentence completion 
test as our indirect or “projective” measure of personality primarily because 
of the ease of administration and the relative ease of scoring. The test 
was a hundred-item modification of the instrument used in the OSS Assess- 
ment Program (13). 


Administration of Measures 

All six of the dormitories participated in the project on a voluntary 
basis and with no payment for their time. Through the use of a code system 
all subjects were assured anonymity and no one was able to know the 
choices of any other person in the group. The materials were given to the 
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girls to fill out individually and collected at a later date. In all six houses 
every girl in the house completed all forms, which suggests a high level of 
interest and cooperation among the subjects. 


Analysis of Sociometric Data 

The sociometric data was analyzed in four major ways: by computing 
status scores for each individual, by isolating status groups, by classifying 
pairs of individuals as to type of sociometric bonds, and by isolating cliques, 

Status Score. The sum of choices received minus the sum of rejections 
received was used as the index of status. These raw scores were transformed 
into standard scores to permit comparisons across groups. 

Status Groups. We wished to divide our subjects so that there was 
approximately 25% in the two extreme status groups and 50% in the middle 
group. In order to do this we simply adopted a standard score of .40 as the 
cutting point for the choice and for the rejection scores. Thus, if an individ. 
ual was .40 standard scores or more above the mean in the number of choices 
he received and was also below the mean in the number of rejections re- 
ceived, he was placed in the high status group. A similar convention de- 
termined classification in the low status group. This procedure resulted 
in a high status group of 29 subjects, a middle group of 53 and a low status 
group of 25. Fortunately, it also produced an approximately even division 
within each of the six houses. 

Dyad C..ssification. The pairs of subjects were classified into one 
of six categories in terms of the pattern of choice and rejection existing 
between them. The six categories were: choice-choice, choice-indifference, 
indifference-indifference, choice-rejection, indifference-rejection, rejection- 
rejection. 

Clique Identification. In this study we adopted the relatively simple 
convention of defining a clique as a group of two or more subjects with 
each member of the group linked to each other member by a mutual or 
single choice and with no rejections expressed between any members of 
the group. Because this definition created too many overlapping groups, it 
was further decided that any two cliques might be combined if they had 
N-1 members in common and if the combination did not introduce any re- 
jections. Thus the clique, for us, was a group of individuals most of whom 
chose each other and none of whom rejected any of the others. 


Analysis of Personality Data 
The questionnaire, the Study of Values, and the happiness ratings were 
all scored according to standardized procedures. The self-ratings were scored 
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on a simple 1 to 6 scale, corresponding to the six divisions of the rating 
scale. In addition, a measure of “self stability” was secured through sum- 
ming the deviations between “at best” and “at worst” ratings on the five 
self-ratings. 

The sentence completion test was scored for the variables of achieve- 
ment, dominance, heterosexuality (femininity), and general level of adjust- 
ment (security). The rater was given detailed definitions for each of these 
variables and instructions for each item to score “one” for definite presence 
of the variable, “zero” for absence of the variable, and “minus one” for 
strong evidence of the reverse of the variable. A reliability rater scored 
54 of the protocols and the total scores for each of these subjects for each 
of the variables were correlated with the same scores for the experimental 
rater. As the results in Table 1 indicate, the reliabilities were comfortably 








TABLE 1 
RELIABILITY OF SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST SCORING 
Variable r 
(n = 54) 
Security .90 
Femininity 95 
Dominance 55 
Achievement 86 





high except for dominance, where the actual incidence of dominance signs 
was so slight as to give very little range to the observed scores. 


Relating Personality Data to Sociometric Findings 


First, in an effort to detect the existence of associations between socio- 
metric status and personality variables, the status scores and each of the 
personality scores were divided at the median into high and low groups. A 
chi square test of association was used to examine the relation between 
these variables. 

Second, in order to make some estimate of the strength of these rela- 
tions, we correlated status scores with the various personality measures. We 
decided to employ a rank correlation technique after a chi square goodness- 
of-fit test carried out on the status scores resulted in a value just shy of the 
5% level. 

Third, in order to take into consideration the possibility that some 
personality variables exhibited a non-linear relation with status, we arrayed 
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individuals in terms of the amount of deviation, sign ignored, from the 
median of the distribution. Thus an individual one point above the median 
would have the same score as an individual one point below the median, 
These scores were then related to status for each of the five variables men- 
tioned above, using a rank order correlation. 

Fourth, in addition to relating status to personality variables for the 
entire sample, we performed the same correlations within each of the six 
dormitories. This procedure was intended to provide information concerning 
group variation in these relationships and also to suggest something concern- 
ing the relative efficiency of combining data from different interacting groups. 

Fifth, we compared the high, low and middle status groups in terms of 
personality measures by means of analysis of variance. This analysis paral- 
leled the chi square test of association already described as it was carried 
out on the same personality variables. 

Sixth, in examining the relation between personality variables and the 
type of bond existing between pairs of individuals, we centered our interest 
on the two most extreme kinds of pairs—the mutually choosing and the 
mutually rejecting. For each of these groups we derived a score for each pair 
that represented the difference between the two pair members in the scores 
they received on each of the personality measures. The difference scores 
for the two “bond” groups were then compared through the use of a ¢ test. 

Seventh, in examining the homogeneity of cliques on personality var- 
iables, we employed a method that was initially used by Smelser (13) at 
the suggestion of F. Mosteller. This method classifies a clique as homo- 
geneous if the standard deviation of the sources of the members of the 
clique is less than the standard deviation of the scores on the same variable 
for the group as a whole. Standard deviations were estimated from the 
range following the procedure outlined by Snedecor (16). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In presenting the results of this study we will begin with a considera- 
tion of the indices bearing on the four personality variables of central in- 
terest: security-insecurity, masculinity-femininity, dominance, and achieve- 
ment. Following this we will describe the findings relevant to the variable 
of happiness, the “stability of self” and the Study of Values. Finally, we 
will consider the evidence concerned with individual pair bonds, clique homo- 
geneity, levels of personality assessment, and the sociometric measurement 
of cohesiveness. 
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Security 

Comparison of the high and low in status and security provided no 
evidence of any relation between these variables. The rank order correlation 
coefficient between these variables was similarly not significant and in both 
cases the trend suggested a negative relation. 

In the absence of the expected positive relation between status and 
security, we explored the possibility that the high status individuals would 
be in the median security group while the low status persons would be in 
either the very insecure or the very secure groups. When the security scores 
were arrayed in terms of deviation from the median and correlated with 
the status scores, the resulting correlation was significant (Rho — .21, 
p < .05). Thus extremes of security and insecurity seem to go with low 
status and median security with high status. This finding fits rather well 
with Tagiuri’s (17) report that his low-status individuals fell into two 
groups: one a disturbed or maladjusted group and the other a group of 
“happy introverts.”’ It is likewise consistent with Northway’s (12) report 
that her low status children could be classified into three distinct groups. 

When the same correlations were carried out for the six individual 
dormitories, as summarized in Table 2, there was considerable variation 
between dormitories but the general trends were the same as those already 
observed. When status and security were compared directly, the relations 
tended to be very low positive or negative. When status was related to 
deviations from median security, high status tended to go with median 
security although in no case were the individual correlations significant. 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERSONALITY VARIABLES AND SOCIAL STATUS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL DORMITORIES 








Domi- 
Devia- nance (Devia- 
tion from Femi- tion from  Achieve- Happi- 
House n Security (Median) ninity Median) ment ness 
r r r r r r 
A 11 —.22 —.08 m7 | 18 —.61* —.09 
B 15 —.14 29 43 .62* —.13 —.25 
i 17 —.33 —.04 45 46 03 —.02 
D 19 —.29 15 07 ws | 09 —.36 
E 20 17 16 — 4 aa —.27 05 
F 25 04 44* —.13 39* 30 a2 





* Significant at the 5% level. 
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When the subjects were divided into high, low, and middle status groups 
and their security scores compared, there was no difference between the 
three groups. When the groups were compared in deviation from the median 
security score, the F ratio was considerably larger but still failed to reach 
significance. The non-significant trend was for the high status group to have 
scores closest to the median while the middle and low status groups had 
more extreme security scores. 

Self ratings of security as well as the sentence completion measure 
showed no relation to status scores no matter what method of comparison 
was employed. There was no evidence of any general tendency for homo- 
geneity within cliques in terms of this variable although within one house 
(House C) there was marked homogeneity in five of the six cliques. As 
Table 2 reveals, this is the house that also showed the highest relation 
(negative) between security and status. The tendency for clique homogeneity 
to be observed in houses where the pertinent variable was strongly related 
to sociometric status appeared with several of the variables studied. 

These findings point rather clearly to the dangers involved in equating 
popularity or social effectiveness to personal adjustment. It seems evident 
that interpersonal ties play a varied role in the adjustment of different 
persons and for many individuals a small number of friendships may not 
produce or reflect any personal disturbance. Further, the fact that those 
high in social status are not high in security suggests that one of the motives 
leading to social acceptance may be a lack of internal security or confidence 
that impels the individual to seek reassurance in the form of social choice 
or approval. Thus, the person who is very secure may lack the motivation 
to behave in such a way as to become unusually popular. 

Femininity 

The overall relation between femininity and status as estimated by 
comparisons of the high and low in status and femininity was significantly 
positive (X* — 5.70, p < .02). The rank order comparison of the two 
variables produced a low positive (.17) correlation just below significance. 
Transforming the femininity scores so that they represented deviations from 
the median produced no substantial change in their relation to status. Fur- 
ther, comparison of the high, middle and low status groups in terms of 
femininity produced no significant differences. Correlation of status and 
femininity within the individual houses again produced considerable variation 
(Table 2) with the smaller houses, where there is presumably greater inter- 
action and more intimacy, showing the larger relations. The homogeneity 
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of cliques on this variable was not large for the entire group but again there 
was marked homogeneity within one of the smaller houses (House C) and 
this was again the house that had shown the highest relation between status 
and femininity, Both the self ratings and the sentence completion measure 
of femininity failed to relate to status. 

The slight positive relation between status and femininity suggests that 
even in an emancipated and relatively deviant college group typical feminine 
norms and values, as measured by a personality questionnaire, seem to play 
some positive role in interpersonal choice. 


Dominance 


Examination of the high and low in status and dominance gave no evi- 
dence of any association between the variables. Likewise the rank correla- 
tion between these two variables was insignificant (—.15). However, when 
dominance was measured in terms of deviation from the median, there ap- 
peared to be a positive relation between high status and low deviation from 
the median (X? = 3.77, Rho — .36). An analysis of variance carried out 
on the three status groups yielded an F-ratio significant at the .02 level 
of significance with the mean dominance-deviation scores showing the ex- 
pected progression from the high (3.79) to the middle (5.83) to the low 
(6.96) status groups. 

Correlation of the dominance deviation scores with status within each 
of the dormitories yielded further evidence of a positive association between 
these variables (Table 2). For two of the dormitories the correlations were 
significant and all cases were in the predicted direction. Clique homogeneity 
was not marked but was again most noticeable in the houses where there 
was the highest correlation between dominance and status. 


Dominance scores as measured by the sentence completion test showed 
so little variation as to prohibit any test of relationship with status scores 
while self ratings of dominance showed the same general trends illustrated 
by the questionnaire data except that none of the relations were significant. 

Our findings here represent a confirmation not only of our hypothesis 
but also of common sense. The individual who is very dominant or very 
submissive appears to have difficulty in securing social acceptance, The 
nature of this relation suggests that associations between social choice and 
personality variables may often take the form of non-linear relations. In 
exploring this area it seems necessary for the investigator to use a maximum 
of ingenuity in searching for associative links. 
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Achievement 

All attempts to correlate achievement scores, both directly and in terms 
of deviation scores, with status proved unsuccessful. There was some slight 
evidence within the individual houses that where the houses were organized 
on a highly cooperative basis, achievement was negatively related to status, 
while in the houses where cooperation was less important there was a positive 
correlation between these variables (Table 2). This reversal of the trend 
among the six dormitories would, of course, make it very difficult to establish 
an overall relation between the variables. Achievement as measured by the 
sentence completion test and by self ratings failed to show any relation to 
status. 

One might suspect that the group under study is so select in achievement 
needs as to make it very difficult to establish relations between this variable 
and other measures. 


Happiness 

When the high and low in happiness and status were compared there 
appeared to be a positive relationship (X* — 3.82, p < .06); however, the 
rank order correlation, although also positive (.13), was not significant. 
Comparison of the status scores of the high, low and middle happiness groups 
showed the expected differences between the three groups but the F ratio 
was not significant. When happiness and status were correlated within the 
individual dormitories, there was the usual wide variation (Table 2). 

Clique homogeneity seemed more marked for this variable than those 
thus far discussed. Approximately 65% of the cliques were homogeneous. 
The subjects who were high in the total number of combined choice and 
rejections report low happiness (X* = 7.54, p < .01; Rho = —.20 
p < .05). As happiness did not seem to be unambiguously related to either 
high or low status, it occurred to us that the mediator of the relationship 
between “noticeability” and unhappiness might be the individuals who re- 
ceived a large number of both choices and rejections. In order to test this 
possibility, we compared the happiness scores of the fifteen individuals in 
the group who were above the mean in the frequency of both choices and 
rejections with the happiness scores of the remainder of the group. Our 
findings fitted with the prediction as the highly chosen and highly rejected 
group was significantly more unhappy by our measure than the remainder 
of the subjects (t — 2.92, p < .005). 

The slight positive relation observed between happiness and status 
fits with common sense expectations but is somewhat surprising in view of 
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our findings in connection with security. That is, just as certain secure in- 
dividuals may not feel the need for many friends, so we would expect some 
individuals with few friends to display considerable happiness. The rela- 
tively low happiness scores of those who receive many choices and rejections 
suggest that there may be some persons who are strongly motivated to 
secure social acceptance but whose social skills are not completely adequate 
to the task. They are left in the relatively unstructured and unsatisfactory 
position of seeing popularity as a possibility and at the same time not being 
able to completely attain it. In contrast, the other groups are faced with a 
much more consistent picture that presents clear adjustment demands. 


Stability of Self 

Our index of stability of self, the summed differences between self- 
ratings “‘at best” and ‘“‘at worst” on five variables, showed virtually no rela- 
tion to social status. When the high, middle and low status groups were 
compared in terms of their mean scores on this variable, they fell in the 
predicted order (7.83, 9.11, and 9.24) but the F-ratio did not approach 
significance. Stability did not seem to be homogeneous within cliques. 

In evaluating these bleak results it is important to realize that our 
measure depended upon self ratings in only five areas, whereas much of 
the work reported using similar techniques has used many more ratings in 
different areas. It is possible that our reduction in the number of possible 
differences may have seriously impaired the utility of the measure. 


The Study of Values 

When the six value dimensions were related to status, a significant 
negative relationship (X* = 7.45, p < .01, Rho = —.21, p < .05) was 
discovered between the theoretical value and status. There was also a ten- 
dency for the religious value to be positively associated with status. Compari- 
son of the high, low and middle status groups on the six dimensions resulted in 
no significant findings although, as expected, the F-ratio observed for the 
theoretical value was largest, with the high status group showing the lowest. 
mean and the low status group showing the highest mean. There appeared 
to be no general tendency toward clique homogeneity although the greatest 
proportion of homogeneous cliques was found on the theoretical variable. 


Individual Pair Bonds 

A comparison of pairs of individuals who mutually choose each other 
with pairs who mutually reject each other revealed that in terms of question- 
naire measures the scores of mutual choosers were more alike on security, 
femininity, dominance and achievement although only for dominance was 
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the similarity or correspondence on the part of the choosers significantly 
greater (t — 2.78, p < .005) for the mutual choice group than for the 
mutual rejection group. 

In comparing pairs of individuals on the six Study of Values dimen- 
sions, we first examined scores for mutual acceptors and mutual rejectors 
and found that on all six variables the mutual choice pairs had a smaller 
average difference score. However, none of the differences between the 
two groups were significant and only for the theoretical and political values 
did the difference approach significance. In a further analysis we combined 
individuals who mutually chose each other with those pairs where one 
person chose the other and the other did not reject the first person. Simil- 
arly, we combined those who mutually rejected one another with the pairs 
where one rejected the other and the other did not choose the first in return. 
A comparison of these two groups showed that the choice pairs were more 
similar on four of the six values and this difference was significant for two 
of these values (theoretical, t = 2.40, p < .01; religious, t = 3.36, p < .01). 

The very general tendency toward homogeneity on the part of mutual 
choosers for the personality variables we have studied is at least in part a 
reversal of normative expectations. It is often suggested that on certain 
variables, dominance for example, the nature of social interaction makes it 
likely that individuals in close association will get on best if they possess 
different amounts of the motive. Our evidence suggests the opposite, as 
those who choose each other are significantly more alike than those who 
mutually reject. This finding, taken with the same tendency for the interest 
areas of the Study of Values, suggests that personality variables and interest 
variables alike seem to facilitate social choice when they are similar. The 
same set of goals, needs, concerns, attitudes, etc., seem to facilitate friend- 
ship even though these attributes seemingly should produce conflict. 

Our discussion above implies that personality qualities are determinants 
of social choice. Actually, we have no control over the direction of the 
relationship and might argue as reasonably for the homogenizing impact 
of continuous close interaction upon motives and values. Whether person- 
ality similarity produces friendship or friendship produces similarity in per- 
sonality, we find no evidence here for any relation between friendship and 
a tendency toward divergence on personality variables. Homogeny, not 
heterogeny, seems to be the rule. 


Clique Homogeneity 
In Table 3 we summarize the results bearing on clique homogeneity 
for each of the individual dormitories on all of the personality variables. 
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TABLE 3 
CLIQUE HOMOGENEITY WITHIN DorMITORIES 
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As we have already indicated, the general tendency toward clique homogen- 
eity was not great with the exception of the variable of happiness. How. 
ever, we notice the same between house variation that has been observed in 
connection with the strength of association between personality variables 
and social status. Also, it was clear that in the houses where there was 
the strongest relation between a particular personality variable and social 
status there was also a strong tendency toward clique homogeneity for that 
same personality variable. This finding points to two important inferences, 
In the first place, it suggests that there is in fact some dependable relation 
between the personality variable and social choice in these houses. Thus, if 
the variable related both to individual status and also to the mutual bonds 
involved in clique structure, our confidence in the two relations is strength- 
ened. Second, it points to the importance of norms that are maintained at 
a sub-group level. Thus, even within the homogeneous college community 
it appears that individual dormitories develop their own standards and 
preferences in terms of which choice is mediated and oriented. Obviously 
such a finding suggests that the investigator should be very careful in com- 
bining sociometric data secured from large groups or many small groups 
as in the process he may conceal the very relations he is seeking to establish. 


The Three Levels of Personality Appraisal 


Our findings left little doubt that, given the measures we employed, 
the questionnaire was superior to the projective technique and the self 
ratings in its capacity to relate to measures derived from sociometric data. 
Thus for three of the four pertinent variables—security, femininity, domin- 
ance, achievement—there were substantially better relations between the 
questionnaire measures and the sociometric measures, Even where the self 
ratings and sentence completion measures showed tendencies toward the 
same kind of relation revealed through the questionnaire, these relations 
were weaker. 

This finding should not be interpreted as definitely indicating that per- 
sonality variables less apparent than those represented by self ratings but 
not so “deep” as those revealed in the sentence completion test are most 
relevant for interpersonal relations. In many respects our sentence com- 
pletion test proved to be an unsatisfactory measure for the variables we 
were interested in and consequently a serious attempt should be made to 
measure latent or covert motives more adequately before trying to general- 
ize these findings. 
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Cohesiveness 

A number of indices of group cohesiveness or morale have been de- 
veloped e.g. Criswell (3), McKinney (9) and Proctor and Loomis (14), 
that depend largely upon the incidence of mutual choice within the group. 
Table 4 summarizes for each dormitory the number of mutual choice pairs 


TABLE 4 
FREQUENCY OF MuTuAL CHOICE AND INDEX OF GROUP INTEGRATION 
WITHIN THE INDIVIDUAL Houses 








Expected Observed Index of 
Number of Number of Group 

House n Mutual Choices Mutual Choices Integration 
A 11 10 8 1.10 
B 15 10 10 1.47 
it 17 10 13 2.25 
D 19 10 15 2.78 
E 20 9 12 1.78 
F 25 9 20 4.00 





observed, the number expected by chance, and an Index of Group Integra- 
tion (Criswell). In spite of the fact that the number of mutual choice 
pairs expected by chance declines as the size of the house increases, the 
number of mutual choices observed increases. In the smaller houses where 
contact among members is more extensive, choices tend to be expressed in 
an overlapping network, while in the larger houses a higher incidence of 
mutual choice and cliquing seems to be the rule. The one house (House E) 
that seems to violate the general tendency toward more mutuality in larger 
houses happens to be physically very small so that although it has a rela- 
tively large number of members, they have a high degree of interaction. 
From characteristics of the groups reported by house-mothers, from 
similar reports by group members, from the speed and ease with which the 
investigators were able to secure subject cooperation, and from the tech- 
nical organization of the houses, it is possible to divide the groups into two 
classes. In the first class belong houses A, B, and E, where morale, inter- 
action and positive relations seem to be highest. These three houses are all 
operated on a cooperative basis, that is the girls share in the cooking and 
management of the house while the other three houses function as ordinary 
dormitories. In the second class, Houses C, D, and F, there seems to be 
lower morale and in-group feeling and fewer shared activities. Interestingly 
enough, this suggestive information directly reverses the evidence provided 
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by Criswell’s Index of Group Integration, thus raising serious doubts con- 
cerning the usefulness of this index. 


SUMMARY 


In a study of interpersonal choice and personality, a group of 107 young 
women living in six small college dormitories were studied by means of a 
sociometric questionnaire and several personality instruments. The choice 
elements studied were status, individual pair bonds and cliques. The person- 
ality variables included security, femininity, dominance, achievement, happi- 
ness, stability of self, and the six interest areas of the Study of Values, 

The findings of this investigation were used in evaluating eight tentative 


hypotheses derived chiefly from a preliminary study: 

1. Our results failed to indicate any linear association between social 
status and security but instead suggested a relation between high status 
and median security. 

2. Social status appeared to be positively associated with femininity 
in females. 

3. We found strong evidence for an association between high social 
status and median dominance. 

4. Social status did not appear to be associated with achievement. 

5. There was some evidence that social status was positively associated 
with happiness. 

6. Social status did not apear to be related to “stability of self.” 

7. In general, pairs of individuals who chose one another appeared to 
be more alike on personality measures than individuals who rejected each 
other. 

8. There was only slight evidence that clique members were more homo- 
geneous on the various personality measures than the average of their group. 

Our most interesting additional findings may be summarized as follows: 

1. Questionnaire measures seemed more closely related to social choice 
than were self ratings or measures based on a sentence completion test. 

2. The variation between individual dormitories in the strength of the 
relation between particular personality variables and sociometric measures 
suggested the importance of sub-group norms even within a relatively homo- 
geneous community. This finding also implies that considerable caution 
should be exercised in the combination of sociometric data from large groups 
or multiple groups when it is intended to relate these data to independent 
measures. 

3. The individual dormitories that showed the highest correlation be- 
tween status scores and a particular personality variable tended to show 
the largest amount of clique homogeneity on that same variable. This 
finding suggests that within given groups certain personality variables may 
have a significant role not only as correlates of social status but also as 
mediators of the interactive process involved in clique formation. 
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4. A measure of cohesiveness based upon the number of within-group 


mutual choices proved to be very ineffective in the present setting. 


5. Subjects who received more than their share of both choices and 


rejections were less happy than the average. 


~ 


4. 


17. 
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UNIT SIZE AND LEADERSHIP PERCEPTION 


NaAHUM Z, MEDALIA 


University of Washington 


It is accepted as a truism that the human quality of supervision in work 
groups is intimately bound up with the factor of group size. Like most 
truisms, however, this presents as a fact what should be posed as a prob- 
lem, or better, series of problems. For one thing, can a relation of group 
size to the human quality of supervision be demonstrated to exist apart 
from other elements in group structure that are usually associated with 
size, such as degree of functional specialization, and levels of supervisory 
control? For another, is the relationship between size and quality of super- 
vision linear, as the truism asserts, or more complex? 

An opportunity to investigate these questions arose in connection with 
a recent survey of fifty squadrons in the Air Defense Command, conducted 
by Air Site Project, University of Washington.1 The squadrons surveyed 
were technically known as Aircraft Control and Warning stations. They 
formed part of the permanent radar net in the continental United States, 
with primary function of maintaining continuous radar surveillance over 
a particular sector of defense, to give warning in the case of unidentified 
aircraft, and to control friendly aircraft for purposes of interception. 


Each squadron constituted a self-contained unit, spatially independent 
of other military installations, and located as a rule in isolated, or semi- 
isolated areas, such as deserted coastal stretches, and cut-over forest land. 
From the point of view of tactical organization the squadrons were of two 
types: Early-Warning, and Ground Control-Intercept. The GCI exercised 
tactical (note: not administrative) control over the defense sectors of several 
EW’s, so that it was larger in size and had more elaborate facilities for 
controlling and plotting the movements of aircraft. The GCI was generally 
commanded by a Lt. Col., and had between 140 to 200 men assigned, whereas 
the EW was commanded by a Major with from 90 to 130 men assign. 
Functionally the squadrons had identical organization. There were four main 
sections concerned with primary mission in which on the average 57 per 





The writer wishes to thank Mr. Herman J. Loether, of Air Site Project, for his 


help in the preparation of this paper. 
1 Dr. Delbert C. Miller, Director of Air Site Project 1951-53, had over-all responsi- 


bility for the survey. 
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cent of the personnel were serving. The remainder of the personnel served 
in various administrative and housekeeping capacities. 

Thus, variations in unit size could be studied relative to aspects of 
leadership process, independently of variations in other unit characteristics. 
The aspect of leadership process of greatest interest in this connection was 
its human quality. One might expect to find that a decrease in unit size 
alone is accompanied by an increase in the extent to which unit members 
regard their leader as human, understanding, friendly. 

In order to investigate this proposition, a measure was devised of the 
degree to which followers perceive their leaders as human relations minded, 
in military situations. Human relations mindedness on the part of a leader 
was defined in terms of two principal content-areas: (1) emphasis on ob- 
taining the voluntary cooperation of followers; (2) emphasis on achieving 
adequate communication with followers, Such communication was broken 
down into two sub-areas: (a) a general other-orientation or other-centered- 
ness on the part of the leader; (b) a sensitivity to inter-personal feelings 
and social norms of followers related to their work situation. 

A Likert type scale consisting of 10 items was devised to measure 
followers’ perceptions of their leader’s human relations mindedness, in terms 
of these content-areas. Responses to the items were dichotomized at the 
point of maximum discriminability between criterion groups, and the split- 
half correlation of the scale was found to be .91. 

Administration of the leadership perception scale to men on the fifty 
air-sites surveyed (N: 1856) yielded a within-site distribution best sum- 
marized by the median score. In a distribution of these scores, it was 
found that on 24, i.e. approximately half, of the sites, the median percep- 
tion of the commanding officer’s human relations mindedness lay between 7 
and 8.99 on the ten-item scale. This range (equal to the probable error 
of the mean) was taken to represent the “median” perception level. On 12 
sites the median perception score was defined as “low” (between 4 and 
6.99). On 14 sites, median perception of the commanding officer’s human 
relations mindedness was defined as “high” (between 9 and 10). 

The following specific hypothesis was formulated for test: A linear 
and inverse correlation will be found between squadron size, and _per- 
ception of the leader (squadron commander) as human relations mindedness. 

The product-moment correlation coefficient between squadron size and 
median perception score was computed to be —.30, significant at the .02 


level. As site size increases, median perception of leader’s human relations 
mindedness decreases. 
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Next, computation of the correlation ratio was carried out, first with 
size as the independent, and perception as the dependent variable, then with 
the relationships reversed. Predicting size from perception, a correlation 
ratio of .47 resulted; predicting perception from squadron size yielded a 
correlation ratio of .57, indicating the relationship between squadron size 
and median leadership perception level can best be described as curvilinear, 

Two explanations suggest themselves: the first, that with decreasing unit 
size, men have an opportunity to know their commanding officer better, and 
so come to perceive him as more human relations minded, on the one hand, 
or as less human relations minded on the other, than they would have seen 
him had the organization been larger in size. This would suffice to explain 
the curvilinearity of the relationship between size and perception: the fact, 
for example, that while the mean sample size of the 14 high perception sites 
is 120, in a cluster of sites of approximately this size, the median perception 
level is within the range that has been defined as low. 

But is increased familiarity, or opportunity for men to know their 
leader, a sufficient explanation for this phenomenon? It is doubtful since 
the familiarity hypothesis assumes that a leader can act in the same way 
in small as in large organizations, and that unit size merely works to intensify 
the observation that his subordinates make of his actions. 

For a more dynamic explanation of the curvilinear association that 
obtains between squadron size, and men’s perception of their leader, one 
would have to assume that the leader’s actions are themselves to some 
extent a function of the size of his organization; and that subordinates 
expect a leader to act differently in smaller than in larger organizations; 
so that their perception of him is in part a function of the fulfillment or 
frustration of these expectations. In these terms, the curvilinear relationship 
we have found would be explained by the hypothesis that leaders in smaller 
organizations, who are perceived high in human relations mindedness, have 
adapted their actions to meet the functional prerequisites and follower ex- 
pectations in their organization; that leaders in smaller organizations who 
are perceived as low in human relations mindedness have not made this 
adaptation, although they may not necessarily be acting in a manner less 
human relations minded than CO’s in larger units who are perceived higher 


in this qualitative dimension.” 
In conclusion, it appears that administrators can influence the percep- 





2 For evidence to support this hypothesis, see Hemphill, J. K., “Situational Factors 
in Leadership,” pp. 70-77, 84-88, Ohio State University, 1949. 
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tion that followers will have of their unit leaders, by manipulating the size 
alone of these units. If perception of a leader in the dimension of human 
relations mindedness carries with it certain correlates with respect to unit 
morale and efficiency, the possibility of such manipulation might well be 
made the subject of further exploration.® 





3 See Medalia, N. Z., “Morale, Efficiency, and Human Relations Leadership,” U. of 
Washington Press, 1954. 








SOME EXAMPLES OF THE POSSIBILITY OF USING STRUCTURAL 
FORMALIZATIONS IN SOCIOMETRIC ANALYSIS 


AKE BJERSTEDT 


The Psychological and Educational Institute at the 
University of Lund, Sweden 


Introduction. Different categories of terms. 


The terms used by sociometrists are of different kinds. The following 
three categories are, however, of principal importance: 
a) unscientific expressions, borrowed from conventional language; 


b) terms borrowed from everyday language, but given an exact (often 
operational) definition; and 

c) newly constructed terms, likewise given an exact (often operational) 
definition. 


The first category is richly represented: there is talk of group, leader, 
group integration etc., as though these terms possessed an exact, natural 
meaning, as though it were unnecessary to define the terms accurately. If 
no exact questions are demanded in research work, no exact answers will be 
forthcoming. However, terms taken from conventional language can be 
operationally defined and thus give a meaning, accurately determined by 
the method of investigation. Instead of trying to consider the question as 
to what leadership “really” is—which in fact seems to imply a review of the 
meaning most people attach to the word—there is the possibility of opera- 
tionally defining the “leader” as a person having received in a sociometric 
test (of a certain character) a specified number of choices (e.g. more than 
+ 1$§.D.); the example is chosen from Jennings, who uses this definition 
in an investigation of girls. 

It is clear, that much is won hereby: the possibility of exact research 
has been increased. In some cases, however, such a method also may involve 
certain practical perils. Even though the concept is often useful, and the 
possibility exists that also everyday language will take over the operationally 
defined meaning, at any rate theoretically2—yet a certain confusion easily 
arises, when the operationally defined concept is confronted with conventional 





1 Jennings, Helen H.: Leadership and Isolation. 2nd ed., New York, 1950, p. 114. 
2 Cf. e.g., the word “horse-power” (Lundberg, George A.: Foundations of sociology, 


New York 1939, p. 61). 
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linguistic usage. The words easily “absorb” something of their everyday 
meaning—we may speak about “concept absorption.” For that reason it 
is often suitable to use the third possibility: to coin new terms. Instead of 
calling the sociometrically most chosen individuals “leaders”, we may 
call them “red stars” or “socio-centers.”* Moreno’s gift for thinking up 
new terms has been fully employed in this field: terms such as “red triangles”, 
“black squares”, “chains” etc., refer directly to the method of investigation 
or the method of analysis and are thus defined. 


Functions of judgments as technical terms. 


One way of avoiding the ambiguous expressions of everyday language 
lies in the possibility of using formalizations—The sociometrist is concerned 
with judgments about individuals: Bill wants Paul as a co-worker, Paul 
rejects Bill as a co-worker etc. Certain structures of judgments (e.g., those 
which express positive or negative attitudes in choices) are very common— 
whether the judgment is expressed as inherence (Paul is good as a co-worker), 
relation (I like Paul) or the fact of belonging to a class (Paul is among 
those I want as co-workers). It is thus possible to set up a number of 
structure schemes, i.e., to formalize the judgments to functions of judgments 
or “propositional functions.”* These forms of proposition may then be 
used as exact and short technical terms.® 

Among the formalizations of various kinds, already used in sociometric 
literature, I refer to those discussed by Dodd and by Luce and Perry.® 


Using the formalizations of relational logic as means of description. 


Here I first want to demonstrate one way in which the sociometrist 
might use some terms and symbols from the language of relational logic—a 





3 Moreno, J. L.: Who shall survive? Washington 1934, passim. (Cf. Gibb, Cecil A.: 
The sociometry of leadership in temporary groups, SocloMETRY XIII, 1950, p. 226-243.) 

4 Whitehead, A. N. and Russell Bertrand: Principia Mathematica, 2nd ed. Cam- 
bridge 1925. 

5 It is to be noticed, that a “half-way formalization” is often to be preferred to 
a more complete formalization. While e.g., Rxy—any relation between any two terms— 
seems too wide and abstract, a relation Pxy, where P is defined as a positive attitude, 
is of use to us. 

6 Dodd, Stuart Carter: Dimensions of Society. New York 1943. Dodd, Stuart 
Carter: Sociomatrices and levels of inter-action for dealing with plurals, groups and 
organizations. SoclomMEeTRY XIV, 1951, p. 237-248. Luce, R. D. and Perry, A. D.: A 
method of matrix analysis of group structure. Psychometrica XIV, 1949, p. 95-116. 
Luce, Duncan R.: Connectivity and generalized cliques in sociometric group structure. 
Psychometrika XV, 1950, p. 169-190. 
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ne 


language which seems eminently well adapted to a science of “interpersonal 
relations” (cf. Wiese’s ““Beziehungslehre”’) .* 

In near connection with the usual formalizations of the relational logic 
we propose the following symbols, suited to the sociometric material: 


a) The relations between two individuals are symbolized by capital 
letters, as a suggestion P for positive attitude (choice, attraction) and N for 
negative attitude (rejection). 

b) If we want to express the existence of a positive relationship between 
two individuals x and y, in which x has given y a choice, we write Pxy or 
xPy. The order, in which x, y etc., are written, denotes in what “direction” 
the choice goes between them. The positive relationship in the “opposite 
direction” (i.e., y gives x a choice) is thus written Pyx or yPx. In a similar 
way Nxy or xNy stands for “x rejects y” and Nyx or yNx for “y rejects x.” 

c) For the relationships P and N the following propositions are true: 


la. ~ ((x) ((x belongs to C’P) i Pxx)) 

lb. ~ ((x) ((x belongs to C’'N) i Nxx)) 
2a. ~ ((x) (y) (Pxy 7 Pyx)) 

2b. ~ ((x) (y) (Nxy # Nyx)) 

3a. ~ ((x) (y) (z) ((Nxy & Pyx) # Pxz)) 
3b. ~ ((x) (y) (z) ((Nxy & Nyx) 7 Nxz)) 


1. it is not true for all x, that if x belongs to the field of P (or N), 
x has the relation P (or N ) to himself: P and N are none-reflexive rela- 
tions. 


2. itis not true for all x and y, that if P (or N) exists between x and y, 
P (or N) also exists between y and x: P and N are non-symmetrical 
relations. 

3. it is not true for all x, y and z, that if P (or N) exists between x and 
y and between y and z, P (or N) also exists between x and z: P and N 
are non-transitive relations. Because the relations P and N—considered 
generally—are non-reflexive, non-symmetrical and non-transitive, it is 
of importance to investigate in the special cases (when we deal with 
individuals and not with variables of individuals), whether the empirical 
relations are reflexive or irreflexive, symmetrical or asymmetrical, tran- 
sitive or intransitive. 

d) As x, y etc., here are to be interpreted as variables of individuals, 





7 Cf. eg., Schréder, Ernst: Algebra und Logik der Relative (der Vorlesungen iiber 
die Algebra der Logik, Leipzig 1895), §§ 1-3; Whitehead Russell: Op. cit., Vol. i, 
pp. 200 seq., 231 seq., 418 seq.; Russell, Bertrand: Introduction to mathematical 
philosophy, 2nd ed., repr. 1930, p. 42-62; Stebbing, Susan L.: A modern introduction to 
logic, 2nd ed., London 1933, pp. 111-114, 166-172. 
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we may say that a dyadic relationship such as P delimits a class of ordered 
pairs: all those pairs of individuals x and y, where we can say about one of 
them, x, that he is positively related to the other one, y. Then we also may 
define the negation of the relation P (symbolized by “—P’’) as a class of 
x and y, between which the relation P does not exist. The sum of the relations 
P and N (symbolized by P ++ N) is the category of x and y, between which 
either the relation P or the relation N exists (i.e., the category of persons 
who are not indifferent to each othe. according to the sociometric test). The 
product of the relations P and N (symbolized by P.N) is the class of x and y, 
between which both the relation P and the relation N exist (i.e., all those 
pairs of individuals, x and y, for whom we can say about one of them, x, 
that he is both positively and negatively related to the other one, y). So far 
as we are concerned with only one choice aspect (choice role, choice 
criterion) ,® this is an empty class. But if we use two choice aspects (e.g., 
one more psychetelic, symbolized by p, e.g., “leisure-time pals” and one more 
sociotelic, symbolized by s, e.g., “co-workers”)® we may talk about two 
“product-classes”’: P’.N* (those x and y, where x chooses y in the more 
psychetelic situation but rejects him in the more sociotelic situation) and 
P*.N?’ (those x and y, where x chooses y in the more sociotelic situation but 
rejects him in the more psychetelic situation). 


e) The converse of the positive relation (P) exists between two in- 
dividuals y and x (Pyx), if and only if P exists between x and y. It is 
important to note the P-converse as well as the N-converse, but it is often 
unnecessary to use a specified symbol for it: in the relation xPy we see both 
the class of individuals, who make up the referent x (Antezedent, Vorderglied; 
the domain of P), and the class of individuals, who make up the relatum y 
(Konsequent, Hinterglied: the converse domain of P). Both may have 
psychological significance. 

f) Mutual (symmetric) relations may be symbolized by a conjunction: 
xPy & yPx (= “x chooses y, and y chooses x’’) 
xNy & yNx (= “x rejects y, and y rejects x’’) 


If we want to concentrate such a conjunction in one expression and thus give 





8 In many cases the term choice aspect is to be preferred to criterion, as the latter 
word has a different meaning used by psychometrists, cf. Criswell, Joan Henning: Socio- 
metric concepts in personnel administration. SoclomEetry XII, 1949, p. 287-300. 

® The concepts psychetelic and sociotelic are discussed by Jennings, Helen H.: 
Sociometric differentiation of the psycho-group and the socio-group. Sociometry X, 
1942, p. 71-79. 
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a relation in two directions, we may, for example, use two capital letters: 
xPPy = xPy & yPx; xNNy = xNy & yNx 

In such an expression the kind of relation need not be the same in the two 
directions: 

xPNy = xPy & yNx (i.e.: x chooses y, but y rejects x) 

xNPy = xNy & yPx (i.e.: x rejects y, but y chooses x) 

g) The intensity (or the preference level) of the choice may be 
symbolized by numbers. If we separate five preference levels, we get: 
Ps (a first choice; five point choice), Ps (a second choice; a four point choice) 
etc. We are then able to distinguish between what we could call “level- 
identical reciprocations” (xPsPsy or xP4Psy or PsPsy etc.) and “not level- 
identical reciprocations” (e.g., xP5sPoy). 

h) So far we have only discussed relations between two individuals 
(dyadic relations). Relations between three persons may be symbolized 
in the following ways (triadic relations ): 

Pxyz = xPy & yPz (“one-way P-chain’’) 
Nxyz = xNy & yNz (“one-way N-chain’’) 
PPxyz = xPy & yPz & zPy & yPx (“reversible P-chain’’) 
NNxyz = xNy & yNz & zNy & yNx (“reversible N-chain’’) 
Nxyzx = xNy & yNz & zNx (triangle of one-way negative attitudes, one-way 
black triangle) 
Nxyzx — xNy & yNz & zNx (triangle of one-way attitudes, one-way black 
triangle) 
PPxyzx = xPy & yPz & zPx & xPz & zPy & yPx (or shorter defined: 
xPPy & yPPz& zPPx; triangle of mutual positive attitudes, 
two-way red triangle, “genuine” red triangle) 


In the same way we obtain 
NNxyzx = triangle of mutual negative attitudes, two-way black triangle, 
“genuine” black triangle. 


Correspondingly we may symbolize relations between four, five or more 
persons (tetradic, pentadic, polyadic relations );—e.g., with Pxyzu a “one- 
way P-chain” between four individuals, with PPxyzux a square of mutual 
positive attitudes, a two-way red square. 

i) Two relations (P and N) may be combined to the relative product 


P/N. This relation P/N (where P is the “first relative factor”, “relativer 
Vorfaktor” or “Multiplikand” and N the “second relative factor”, “relativer 
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Nachfaktor” or “Multiplikator”) exists between two individuals, x and y 
(xP/Ny), if and only if there is such a third individual z, that xPz and zNy. 
So far as I know, no term has been coined in sociometry for such a relation- 
ship, and perhaps it is not of the same immediate interest as the relations 
previously mentioned, but one of the advantages that a symbolic system of 
the sort here outlined gives is the possibility of being able to express briefly 
and precisely relations for which everyday language lacks terms. In xP/Ny 
x has not expressed any opinion as to y in the test but gives a choice to a 
certain person z, who has a negative attitude towards y. This connection 
may of course be of interest: x’s attitude towards y may easily be influenced 
by z’s attitude towards y etc. This is, it may be supposed, still more likely 
in the relation xPP/Ny, which is equivalent with the expression xPPz & zNy 
(ie., mutual positive attitude between x and z, while z rejects y) and in 
the relation xPP/NNy, which is equivalent to xPPz & zNNy. To be able 
to characterize these relative products briefly we suggest the following terms: 
“ambivalent relative-product-relations” (ARP-relations) for relative products, 
in which the first and second relative factors are different. P-referent ARP- 
relations are those in which the first relative factor is P, N-referent ARP- 
relations those in which the first relative factor is N. Single-single ARP- 
relations are those in which both the first and the second relative factors 
are “single”, i.e., reflect a one-way, non-mutual relation, double-double 
those in which both relative factors are “double”, i.e., reflect a two-way, 
mutual relation etc. xP/Ny may thus be characterized as a P-referent, single- 
single, ambivalent relative-product relation between x and y, xN/PPy 
as an N-referent, single-double, ambivalent relative-product-relation etc. 
These somewhat unwieldy descriptions give an impression of the variety of 
information the short and handy formalizations condense. 


j) But we have not only ambivalent relative-product relations: we 
also have univalent ones. The relative product of two relations of the same 
kind (P/P or N/N) may be considered as the second power of the relation 
or the square of the relation (P/P = P?; N/N = N?). xP*y (= xPz & zPy) 
thus symbolizes the same structure as Pxzy, but instead of defining it as a 
one-way chain between three individuals, xP*y expressess it primarily as 
a relation between the two—not otherwise related—individuals, x and y. 
Through this we get a one-way positive two-step + relation, a concept of 
interest especially in matrix multiplication.1° The third power of P (P®) 





10 Luce and Perry: Op. cit., Luce: Op. cit., Festinger, Leon: The analysis of 
sociograms using matrix algebra. Human Relations II (1949), p. 153-158. Festinger, 
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is defined as (P/P)/P. The relation P* exists between two individuals x and y 
(xP*y), if and only if there are two such individuals z and u, that xPz & zPy 
& uPy (a one-way positive three-step relation between x and y). Pho is the 
expression for a one-way positive several-step relation between two individ- 
uals, the length of which being undetermined. In a similar way we may 
symbolize one-way negative two-step relations, three-step relations and 
several-step relations with N?, N* and N,o. Furthermore it seems convenient 
to condense a two-way (mutual) positive two-step relation (xPPz & zPPy) 
with PP”, a two-way (mutual) positive three-step relation with PP® (xPPz& 
zPPu & uPPy), a two-way (mutual) several-step relation PP). Similarly, 
of course, we use the corresponding negative expressions: NN*, NN® and 
NNpopo- All these relative-product relations are not only univalent (the two 
relative factors being of the same quality, P or N), but also what we might 
call continuous, i.e., the two relative factors being either single all through 
or double all through. A non-continuous but univalent, several-step relative- 
product relation we might symbolize by Pppo or Nypo. XPp*y may then be 
either xP/PPy or xPP/Py, and higher powers xP,*y, xP,*y etc., may havea 
great number of different shapes. In these cases it may sometimes be of 
use to have those short comprehensive expressions at our disposal. In a 
similar way we might use general first-hand expressions for categories of 
ambivalent relative-product relations: xPyx*y (for the two possible non-con- 
tinuous, P-referent, two-step ARP-relations: xP/NNy and xPP/Ny), xPy*y 
(for all possible non-continuous, P-referent/i.e., beginning with a P-relation/, 
three-step ARP-relations) , xPypoy (for all possible non-continuous P-referent, 
several-step ARP-relations) etc. 

Of course this discussion gives only a few examples of the possibility of 
using structural formalizations in sociometric analysis. Many others are 
possible. But we hope that the examples given have shown that formalizations 
of this kind may be of good use—both in the theoretical discussion of 
sociometric concepts and in the situations which arise in empirical research. 

In another paper (2) I discuss a formalization with reference to Kurt 
Lewin’s concept of vector. While the vector-theoretical formalization is 
useful for analysis in terms of “field forces” and “social gravitation” (cf. 
e.g. 12, p. 1-29; 16, p. 152; 22; 23), the present type of formalization is 
suited primarily to the more direct description of the choice directions im 
situ. Thus, both types of formalization may be used on the same data: 





Leon, Schachter, Stanley, and Back, Kurt: Social pressure in informal groups. (New 
York 1950), p. 138 seq. 
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the one described in this paper for a more testproximal description in terms 
of momentary structure; the other one for a more testdistal and hypothetical 
prediction of the future dynamic development (cf. 3). They represent two 
levels of description, whereby the type outlined above is the more basic one, 
ie. it gives the pure empirical facts, upon which — later on — hypothetical 
interpretations and predictions may be founded. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper the author discusses one way of avoiding the ambiguous 
expressions of everyday language: the possibility of using formalizations. 
Some terms and symbols from the language of relational logic seem to be 
eminently well adapted to a science of “interpersonal relations.” Thus, in 
near connection with this language the author presents and discusses a 
series of symbols, suited to sociometric data. One of the advantages that a 
symbolic system of the sort here outlined gives is the possibility of expressing 
briefly and precisely complex relations for which everyday language lacks 
terms.—The formalization in the present paper gives a test-proximal descrip- 
tion in terms of momentary structure. This is intended to form the empirical 
basis, upon which interpretations and predictions then may be founded. 
Such predictions may be formalized with another set of symbols, described in 
an earlier paper (2). 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Who Shall Survive? by Jacob L. Moreno, M.D., Beacon, New York: 
Beacon House, Inc. 1953. -Pp. cxiv, 763. $12.50. 


Some books are easy to review. Some are not. Who Shall Survive is 
one that doesn’t fit the classical conception of a scientific work, and, there- 
fore it doesn’t fit the classical method of reviewing a scientific book. Why 
not? Partly this is so because it is seven or eight books presented within 
the covers of one; partly because of the uniqueness of its conceptions, meth- 
ods and point of view; partly because of its attack on divergent points of 
view. A catalogue of what is in the book will show something of the range 
of content that it covers. 

The first section, entitled Preludes, reports Moreno’s personal history 
in so far as it relates to an understanding of his scientific and technical 
contributions. It contains philosophical-religious-ethical convictions and a 
thousand gems telling how some new development was started, and who re- 
acted how about what. It presents Moreno’s personal evaluation—some- 
times pretty devastating ones—of others who have contributed to the study 
and investigation of interpersonal relations. It portrays with remarkable 
candor Moreno’s evaluation of himself, not only in terms of what he con- 
siders to be his important contributions, but also from the standpoint of 
his own understanding of his personal make-up and motivation. This is 
the personal part of the book. It is fascinating. The reader will find him- 
self in hearty agreement with some and in bitter disagreement with other 
parts of the Preludes. b 

There are eight parts that remain. One is called the Introduction. Six 
are called Books. Finally acknowledgments, a glossary, a bibliography and 
three indices; one for names, one for subjects and one for sociograms com- 
plete the book. 

The Introduction presents the foundation concepts on which sociometry 
rests. It is broad and far-reaching in its ideas and in their implications for 
the development of society. Book II describes the studies that bear on an 
understanding of the evolution of groups while Book III presents the 
sociometry of groups, including a complete description of the classical 
Hudson study. Book IV describes the construction and reconstruction of 
a community and Book V deals with the sociometric planning of society. 
The sixth Book returns to the consideration of systematic and theoretical 
issues and provides a contrast between sociometry and other science-based 
approaches to the investigation of social life. It ends with the formula- 
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tion of hypotheses about the nature of social life and with recommenda- 
tions for further research. 

In a nutshell, that’s the book. How can such a range and variety of 
content be reviewed beyond giving in brief a commentary type report? 
If the reviewer wants to get at issues rather than merely to report on con- 
tent or to compliment the publishing house on the print used, he has to 
change his tack. The traditional style for reviewing a scientific book doesn’t 
fit. Is there an alternative? The answer is that Moreno himself suggests a 
variety of strategies that might be helpful. One of them is employed in 
writing this review. 

Two people discuss Who Shall Survive? in the remainder of this review. 
They don’t try to cover all the points that could be dealt with in a review. 
Rather they try to give the flavor of the work, to point up some of the basic 
and enduring issues, and to evaluate this work for its adequacy and for 
its implications. One of them, CP, is a college professor. His background 
includes teaching in social and clinical psychology, with research interests 
centered on laboratory investigations and clinical studies of the dynamics of 
social life. The other, GS, is a bright graduate student working toward his 
Ph.D. in Psychology. He wants to stick pretty close to the traditional ways 
of thinking and doing things, but he is plagued by the idea that there may 
be important issues beyond those that graduate training has offered, and 
so he keeps on exploring new ideas. The professor starts the conversation 
by asking the graduate student who has just entered his office the follow- 
ing question... 

CP: Have you seen a copy of Moreno’s 1953 version of Who Shall 
Survive? I’ve just been reading it and I’d be interested in hearing your 
reactions to it. I’ve got to review it for SocIOMETRY.... 

GS: Yes, I’ve seen it. I’ve tried to read iti through but I can’t say 
I really understand it. I’ve had a couple of instructors who seemed to think 
Moreno has some good ideas, but my training and predilections lead me 
to accept as valid only what you can prove in the Lab. My motto is, 
“Tf you can’t prove it, it doesn’t exist.” 

CP: That represents a conservative position that has brought the 
understanding of social phenomena a little way. Do you think we can 
afford to take such a narrow view of life phenomena in a science which 
is emerging but which is still seeking to establish its basic premises? 

GS: Well, if not, perhaps you can tell me more about what Moreno 
is trying to say. I have heard some discussions of him, but I’m not sure 
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I understand what it is he is trying to do. What is his basic premise? Or 
maybe I should ask, does he have one? 

CP: It would be hard to single out one proposition that you would 
be willing to say constitutes his basic premise. There are a number. Per- 
haps I can state one of the important ones. It will give you an idea of what 
I see in his work that is of central significance. 

GS: I’d appreciate it very much. What is the key idea? 

CP: It is this. Behind formal social institutions and organizations 
there is spontaneous, informal organization. It arises from interaction. It 
is based on feelings. This informal social organization is orderly, lawful, 
predictable. If formal institutions do not reflect the underlying informal 
social organization,—discord, conflict, frustration, and strife will appear at 
the formal level. The big job that man faces is that of reconstructing his 
social institutions so that they are harmonious with the lawful organization 
existing silently beneath them. This means that it is the job of the sociome- 
trist to discover the laws that govern informal social organization and to 
facilitate the reconstruction of formal institutions and organizations so 
that they do not run counter to the lawfulness of the level of social or- 
ganization that is informal. Everything else is secondary. Sociometry 
represents the preferred method for studying informal social organization. 
Psychodrama, role playing, sociodrama and so on are valuable only to the 
degree that they facilitate the process of bringing into existence formal rela- 
tionships that are consistent with the lawful informal ones. 

GS: I didn’t realize Moreno had evolved a systematic position at 
that level or with that degree of significance. I thought his interest was 
primarily that of developing techniques and strategies rather than a whole 
social philosophy. Isn’t he basically a gadgeteer with a lot of tricks? 

CP: No. That is what I’ve been trying to make clear. Techniques 
like sociometric analysis, role playing, spontaneity testing and so on are 
all strategies designed either for the purpose of getting at the dynamics 
of social and personal organization or else for the purpose of providing skill 
training so that valid and effective social interaction can be achieved. 

GS: If that is the key idea, I suppose you’d say that Moreno is an 
interactionist, that he is uninterested in individual psychology as such, 

CP: That goes without saying. At least within the frame of reference 
of what he considers to be the important social science problem, he would 
find the individual psychological approach too limited, too narrow, too con- 
fining, not broad enough to include the significant issues of human social 
behavior and conduct. 
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GS: Maybe I’m getting a clue. You know, I have often wondered 
about the meaning of the title of Moreno’s book. Does he have a rational 
reason for calling it Who Shall Survive? 

CP: Of course. The meaning of the title is partly contained in what 
we have just been talking about, and partly it must be understood in terms 
of evolutionary concepts. Whereas Darwin presented a survival theory based 
on physical and biological considerations, Moreno seeks to complete the 
theory by providing for an analysis of survival in terms of social factors, 
“Who shall survive” is a phrase that has meaning from the standpoint of 
social adequacy. Which are the “social” laws of natural selection? Can 
institutions that violate these laws maintain themselves? Can institutions 
that are based on natural social law be constructed? Moreno seeks to for- 
mulate answers for these questions. They are important questions, too! 

GS: Your saying that according to Moreno, Darwinian theory has 
a social implication as well as a biological one, is that right? 

CP: That’s the whole point. Sociometry provides a method in terms 
of which the dynamics of social selection can be brought to concrete ex- 
pression. Investigations designed to clarify the conditions under which laws 
of social selection can be formulated can then be conducted. 





GS: While you’re preparing the review, I’d like to read the book 
through again, too, and come in occasionally to discuss issues that I don’t 
understand, or that I take exception to. Would that carry you too far 
afield? 

CP: Not at all. As a matter of fact, I might use you as a sounding 
board and get your reactions to what I intend to say and to determine 
whether what I am trying to communicate is clear. Drop in again when 
you have had a chance to study it in greater detail. 





GS: I’ve been working over the first part of that Moreno book. I 
don’t understand it; as a matter of fact, I reject it. It’s not science. It’s 
a religion with him. He calls the first part of the book Preludes and he 
spends all the time tracing where this idea came from, how that one got 
started. He takes credit for everything and impugns the integrity of people 
whom I deeply respect. I don’t like it. He’s all mixed up. Religious and 
ethical ideas have no place in a book of science. What in the world is he 
trying to do? 

CP: There is another frame of reference that can be involved in read- 
ing the Preludes. You are introducing some pre-conceived notions as to 
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what a scientific treatise should and what it should not be. You are doing 
by implication what Moreno wisely tried to avoid. You are making value 
judgments without recognizing them as such. Moreno wrote the Preludes 
specifically for the purpose of separating his personal history from the rest 
and for the purpose of showing the relationship between his personal value 
system and his system of social-scientific thinking. You know that there 
is no such thing as a man without a value system, scientist or no. Doesn’t 
a man have the right to tell you how he came by his ideas, to spell out 
the ethic his research has led him to embrace, and to criticize others whom 
he feels a need to take to task? 

GS: Yes, I suppose so. Other people don’t do it though. Why should 
he? I don’t care what he believes in, or how he came by his ideas. All I 
care about is what he has been able to establish using the methods of scien- 
tific thinking and logic. That’s enough for me. As a student of science 
I am committed to no prior beliefs or convictions. 

CP: That may be the way you see things now. Perhaps one of 
Moreno’s major contributions will turn out to be what you are now reject- 
ing—a set of social values generated from scientific experiments rather than 
from some preconception as to how men should relate with one another. 
In any event, isn’t that one of the primary goals toward which social sci- 
ence strives? 

GS: I got so mad when I started reading that sort of thing that 
[ didn’t really make a critical appraisal of it. What are the important 
statements Moreno makes from a philosophical-ethical point of view? 

CP: It would take more time than we have available to formulate them 
all, but I can summarize a couple to give you an idea of the kind of thing 
that Moreno has in mind. When you get back to reading the book again 
you can fill in more of the details for yourself. 

GS: Ok, but I'll have to admit I’m skeptical about this mixing up of 
science and ethics. 

CP: The mixing up that you speak of is just what he tried to avoid 
by separating the book into personal and scientific parts. Let me give you 
an example of one formulation of ethics of social conduct as proposed by 
Moreno. 


“The spatial-proximity hypothesis postulates that the nearer two 
individuals are to each other in space, the more do they owe each 
other their immediate attention and acceptance. . . .” 


Now as Moreno points out, this social ethic establishes a precise order 
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on a space criterion for determining who should be helping whom. In 
effect it says that a person has a social obligation to help those in the im. 
mediate vicinity first, and then to help those farther removed only after 
he has discharged his responsibility to those immediately nearby. He goes 
on and gives a comparable hypothesis about the relationship between time 
factors and the priority of interpersonal relations, to the effect that those 
nearest one in time demand help first, those farther away next, and so on, 

GS: I think I see. What he is saying then is that ethical considera- 
tions inhere in propositions that are rooted in scientific thinking and tech- 
nique; that one can posit an ethic on the basis of science as well as on any 
other grounds. 

CP: That’s about it. Regardless of what one accepts verbally, he 
orients his social conduct in terms of some system of values. What better 
basis can you, as a student of science, envisage than an orientation based 
in scientific thinking and analysis? 

GS: Don’t ask me to commit myself on that yet. I’ll think about 
it and perhaps we can discuss it in greater detail later on. 





CP: Come in. I’ve just been working through Moreno’s position 
with respect to psychoanalytic theory and practice. 

GS: Oh, yes. I found that part very interesting. I have never ob- 
jected to someone blasting psychoanalysis because, from my standpoint 
it’s not scientific either. However, it’s somewhat difficult from my perspec- 
tive to evaluate the validity of his remarks on this topic. What are your 
reactions? 

CP: There is little doubt but that Moreno has been one of the more 
active critics of psychoanalysis. He apparently became disillusioned with 
psychoanalytic doctrine while still in Medical school, or shortly thereafter, 
and he seems to have kept up the attack. Judging from his remarks, his 
most daring attack occurred in a contest with Brill over Brill’s effort to 
reconstruct the personality of Lincoln. However, in this edition of Who 
Shall Survive? he integrates his position with respect to psychoanalysis and 
contrasts it with his own action-centered point of view. This makes it easy 
to draw comparisons. 

GS: Yes, I can see these threads running through. What is his major 
thesis? How does he deal with psychoanalysis from a substantive angle? 
Does he reject the psychoanalytic concept of depth? Of unconscious mo- 
tivation? Of historical analytic therapy? 
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CP: These questions focus the central problem. I will try to piece his 
arguments together, but let me point out that Moreno is talking largely of 
classical psychoanalysis, not of recent developments here and in Europe. 
Also you recognize that what I am trying to bring together is scattered 
through many parts of the book. In a paragraph here is the main line of 
argument: 

Moreno maintains that one of the fundamental assumptions of which 
Freud specialized is built on the physical concept of the conservation of 
energy. Translated into psychological terms this means that the amount 
of libido energy available within an individual is essentially constant, not 
being subject to significant change from one time to another. If the flow 
of this energy is interrupted or inhibited from achieving its aim, the energy 
thereby dammed up must flow elsewhere and find new outlets. Aggression, 
substitution, sublimation and so on constitute mechanisms that make under- 
standable how a constant energy supply will find secondary avenues of dis- 
charge when primary ones are blocked. . . . 


GS: I see. Moreno interprets psychoanalytic theory and physical 
theory as being consistent with one another at this point. That sounds 
reasonable. 

CP: Yes, but then Moreno rejects this formulation as unacceptable. 
He points out that if energy remains constant, socio-psychological deter- 
minism would be absolute. In a completely closed system the initial dis- 
tribution of energy completely determines the final one. There would be no 
development, only change from one form to another. This would leave no 
possibility for dealing with spontaneity in human conduct. 

GS: Is it this consideration that leads Moreno to the statement that 
psychoanalytic theory must be rewritten in order to bring it into line with 
the spontaneity-creativity formulation? 


CP: I think so. The idea is that spontaneity and creativity can 
operate to evoke levels of organized expression that are not fully traceable 
to preceding determinants. That is to say, a constant of libido energy is 
not a sufficient explanation for unique forms of behavior that appear from 
time to time. The system is open, subject to influences that it can change. 
In spontaneity theory energy as an organized system of psychological 
forces is not given up. Rather than being the source of action it is the 
product, itself being subject to transformation and rearrangement when 
new spontaneous factors enter and operate on an otherwise stable system 
of energy distribution, thereby changing it. The cultural conserve is the 
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expression of organized energy; spontaneity-creativity are the factors that 
can change it. 

GS: That’s all well and good, but what can you do with it? Is it a 
testable hypothesis? Can it lead to experimental operations that will dem. 
onstrate its validity, or that will supply evidence in terms of which it can 
be rejected? 

CP: Neither the libido energy doctrine nor the formulation that 
makes room for spontaneity—creativity seem testable in the rigorous scien- 
tific sense with presently available techniques of experimentation. It may 
have value, however, in that it supplies an alternative to thinking in terms 
of strictly physical analogies. There is no presumption, I think that men- 
talistic concepts must be substituted for psychophysical ones. Rather, 
here is another expression, and, incidentally, one arrived at independently, 
of the notion of open rather than closed systems. The terminal status of 
an open system is not determined by its initial organization, but can be 
effected by the interactions between the system and forces existing outside. 
This is the key notion behind the work of the biologist von Bertalanffy, 
Spontaneity would represent a new energy organization due to the open 
as contrasted with the closed nature of the human system. 

GS: Then spontaneity-creativity represents one point of difference, 
Are there others? 

CP: Yes, there are a number. I[’ll mention only one of them. It will 
serve to show what Moreno considers to be one of the differences between 
his own approach and that of classical analysis. 

GS: All right. What is it? 

CP: I have in mind Moreno’s remarks contrasting the passivity of 
psychoanalytic therapy with the activity on which his own approach is 
based. The argument runs something like this: 

From Moreno’s angle the classical psychoanalytic situation is a one- 
way relationship tailored to create a role for the patient. There is no inter- 
action between patient and therapist in the strict meaning of this word. 
As he puts it, the situation is not a meeting; it is not a dramatic encounter. 
It is analytic of psychological content, both real and imagined, but it is not 
an encounter in the sense that the therapist is a player engaged in a two- 
way interaction with the patients. In a word, its goal is to analyze old ex- 
periences not to create new ones. 

GS: Is this an important difference or is it a matter of degree? Cer- 
tainly the patient seeks to engage the therapist in an interaction situation, 
what else is meant by concept of transference? Furthermore, the therapist 
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seeks actively to avoid the pitfalls of responding to the patient in the terms 
that the patient wants. Is that not so? 


CP: In some important respects it is true that there are active ele- 
ments in the classical psychoanalytic therapeutic situation. Yet the differ- 
ences between these two approaches are more than ones of degree. Moreno’s 
conception is one that emphasized the importance of creating interaction 
not of minimizing or even of simply interpreting it. Growth inheres in 
understanding the self-reactions that arise when one encounters another in 
pitched battle in the here and now. Pitched battles of the past, scrutinized 
in minutest detail in classical therapy are superseded by pitched battles in 
the present. When they occur in the here and now, their dynamics can be 
dealt with as active elements in an immediately meaningful situation. 


This means that a whole variety of technical innovations and strategies 
arising from the need to produce controlled interaction that is productive 
from a therapeutic standpoint have appeared in a steady flow in the past 
twenty years—psychodrama, role playing, sociodrama, warm-up technique 
and spontaneity testing, to mention only a few. This is all to the good. 
Once new concepts and new techniques begin to appear they permit the re- 
examination of older concepts and techniques in a new context. It becomes 
easier to appraise the older concepts for their limitations and to see the 
new ones in terms of what they add or change. From my personal stand- 
point it is far too early to draw up sides in order to attack one or defend 
the other. Another period of time will be required to permit a real evalua- 
tion of the contribution made by Moreno in permanently shifting the base 
for the practice of therapy from the point where Freud left it. The im- 
portant thing is that Moreno has supplied a powerful alternative to classi- 
cal psychoanalytic theory and technique. Significant progress can only be 
made when there are alternative ways of viewing the same phenomena. 

GS: I see. You think Moreno has made some basic contributions to 
psychological science but that their usefuless for exploring psychopathology 
will require more extensive comparative research than has yet been under- 
taken. 

CP: That’s about it. 





GS: Our comparison of psychoanalysis and Moreno’s approach yes- 
terday leads me to ask a related question. What about group therapy? 

CP: Well, Moreno reports having originated group therapy in Vienna 
around 1913-1914. The setting for this development was a group of prosti- 
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tutes. These girls were gathered together for a series of conferences which 
at first dealt with everyday incidents. Later, however, it became evident 
that the group meetings were having effects of their own and that the girls 
were able to help one another. 

GS: But the idea of “girls were helping one another .. .” is far too 
simple a notion to justify the claim of priority in establishing group therapy, 
isn’t it? 

CP: I don’t feel competent to comment on the validity of this claim. 
However, Moreno goes on to point out that four ideas which later became 
the cornerstone for all forms of group psychotherapy were apparent at that 
time. These included the idea of the autonomy of the group, the proposition 
that there is a group structure—the understanding of which is preliminary 
to group psychotherapy, problems arising from the conditions that produce 
a collectivity, and the issue of anonymity. Certainly all these ideas seem 
to have continuing importance in understanding group phenomena whether 
therapeutic or otherwise. Then too, some years later, Moreno set up an 
organization to validate his interest in these matters. 

GS: Yes, but what about the others who have been concerned with 
the evolution of a group psychotherapy? What about the psychoanalytic 
group approach, for example? 

CP: Well, Freud’s Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego 
appeared in 1921, but it contains nothing specifically focusing on the 
use or implications of the small face-to-face group for therapeutic purposes. 
It will require a very careful historian to glean the facts involved in this 
issue of paternity and place them in order. My own reaction is that the use 
of a group as a therapeutic unit probably arose essentially independently 
in several different quarters, a phenomena that is by no means unique in 
professional-scientific development. Recent developments in England, for 
example, described by Foulkes or Ezriel or Bion appear essentially inde- 
pendent of influence from Moreno. The theory is distinct. 

GS: Now that you mention the issue of paternity, how do you react 
to Moreno’s claim to have been the person from whom Lewin copied his 
ideas about group life? 

CP: Well, that’s a hard one for me to deal with unemotionally. My 
personal conviction is that, regardless of the interactions that may have 


” 


occurred between these two men, whether socially or through the medium | 
of writings, and irrespective of the extent to which they may have been 


stimulating one another, the critical point involves the basic differences 


between them, not the similarities. Lewin’s important contributions, it 
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seems to me, arose from the structure of his conceptualization and _ his 
ingeniousness in developing situations within which precise experimental 
tests of their adequacy for accounting for social conduct could be made. 
Moreno’s contribution is different. His conceptual approach is more intui- 
tive than strictly formal, his investigations “natural” rather than experi- 
mental in the strict laboratory sense. His ingeniousness—and it is very 
great—shows up best in the development of techniques, action strategies 
and novel procedures, and in breaking through traditional ways of think- 
ing. From my standpoint these two men are so different in the contribu- 
tions they have made that it isn’t very meaningful to make a comparison 
of them. Pre-eminence in this field should be accredited both of them since 
their contributions were so different. 

GS: Yet they have both been concerned with similar issues. .. . 

CP: That’s partly true, but, as I’ve been saying, the significant thing 
is the difference between them, not what they show in common. For ex- 
ample, you can search Moreno’s work for concepts like “cultural island,” 
force field, quasi-stationary processes and they will not be found. Further- 
more, look at the historical figures to whom they both give credit. Moreno 
acknowledges the importance of the thinking done by Freud, Marx, Comte, 
Bergson, but these men are not important in Lewin’s thinking. Lewin, on 
the other hand, refers to Gallilo, Cassirer, Wertheimer, Kohler, etc., men 
whose contributions are not dealt with in detail by Moreno. I feel it would be 
unfortunate to confuse the paternity issue. Both men have made signal con- 
tributions to the development of social science, but in each case the contri- 
bution is relatively unique. The same applies for Lewin’s students and 
collaborators, men whose scientific contributions bear the Lewinian stamp 
much more clearly than they reveal the influence of Moreno. It is my personal 
conviction that Lewin could not have contributed what Moreno has given 
social science. But the opposite also holds. Moreno does not think in the 
same conceptual terms as Lewin did. Fortunately social science is big enough 
to enjoy the points of brilliance of both men. 

GS: Then you feel, I take it, that Moreno has been somewhat unfair 
in his analysis of Lewin and the Group Dynamics movement. 

CP: That’s true. Ido... 

I think we have discussed the more important historical and concep- 
tual issues in Moreno’s work but have we given sufficient attention to 
Moreno’s innovations in the realm of techniques? 


GS: We've discussed a number of them, but there are several I’d 
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like to go over a little more carefully, including sociometry, psychodrama, 
role-playing and sociodrama. Would it be worthwhile to do that? 

CP: Yes, I think it would. Now I am going to turn the tables around 
and put you on the spot. What do you understand by the term sociometry? 

GS: Well, I recall Moreno remarking that sociometry is to a large 
extent a classificatory science, including the generalizations that can be 
made on the basis of such classifications. It deals with the mathematical 
study of the psychological properties of populations. It includes the experi- 
mental techniques for gathering and the results obtained from the application 
to populations of such quantitative methods. These methods permit the in- 
vestigation of the organization of and evolution of groups and the posi- 
tions of individuals within them... . 

CP: Why did Moreno coin the term sociometry to identify these 
procedures? 

GS: Well, as he points out sociometry is a composite word. The 
word “socius” refers to companion while “metrum” refers to measurement. 
In effect the word sociometry is synonymous with the science of interpersonal 
relations since it refers to individuals and the relations between them. 

CP: By the way, do you recall how all this business got started? 

GS: Yes, I think Moreno makes the record pretty clear on that point. 
While he traces the influences that eventually led to the formalization of 
sociometry back to say 1910, the first clear-cut study that had action con- 
sequences was the one he conducted at the New York Training School for 
Girls, at Hudson, New York, during the period 1932-1936. In that study 
sociometric techniques were used to rearrange the entire living community. 
From this effort the first Who Shall Survive? appeared, then the Journal 
of Sociometry was founded in 1937, and all the other developments that we 
have been talking about took piace. 

CP: That’s about the way I see it. What other concepts related to 
sociometry seem important to you? 

GS: Oh, there are a lot of them. The social atom, for example, or 
sociometric networks, sociograms, sociodynamic effect, tele, emotional 
expansiveness and so on. These are all concepts or procedures that proba- 
bly would not have been developed without the advent of basic sociometry. 
Then there is psychodrama, role playing and sociodrama. He gives a beau- 
tiful description of these procedures at various points in the book, doesn’t he? 

CP: Yes, but I think we needn’t go through the details of each of 
them. The interested reader will have no difficulty in understanding them 
from what Moreno has written. 


———————— 
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GS: What practical applications are there in the procedures that 
Moreno has invented and popularized? Are there any important practical 
ways in which these procedures can be employed? 


CP: Well I suppose you are talking about sociometry and allied 
techniques. The primary function of group therapy is practical. Sociometry, 
role playing, psychodrama, and the techniques allied with them have three 
primary uses. The first is in community planning and rearrangement. It is 
possible to operate a classroom in terms of planned seating of pupils, or to 
arrange a community so that people who prefer to associate have the oppor- 
tunity to do so. Books III and IV are concerned with presenting this point 
of view. 

Sociometry is also practical in the context of selecting group members 
for positions of leadership, as has been demonstrated in military studies, 
or for arranging conditions under which workers who prefer to labor in 
proximity with one another can have the opportunity of doing so. Both 
kinds of applications have been demonstrated to have significant validity 
in terms of practical criteria. 


On the other hand, sociometry has utility from a research angle. It 
has become routine to find sociometric data used as one basis for select- 
ing experimental and control groups, as an index of the cohesiveness of a 
group and so on. There are, as a matter of fact, some very important and 
highly systematic studies going on now designed to untangle the factors 
involved in the act of choice itself, and to solve some of the nasty mathe- 
matical problems that are created by sociometric analysis. 

GS: Are these things we’ve talked about the most important in the 
book? 

CP: They are important, but it would be inaccurate to say they are 
most important, or to imply that they are inclusive of the important ideas 
in the book as a whole. Whatever your evaluation of Moreno, it is essen- 
tial that one acknowledge his originality. He has not taken ideas from else- 
where and incorporated them in his system. His ideas are his own ideas. 
There are many of them that haven’t been formulated before. One proof 
of the adequacy of some of them is the ease with which they have been in- 
corporated into formal social science. Others may find their place as time 
goes on. 

GS: Well, perhaps we’d better stop at this point. Before closing our 
discussion though, I’d like to get a picture of your over-all evaluation of 
the significance of his work. 
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CP: Well, that puts the question in a straight-forward way. I’m 
happy to summarize but it will take several approaches to do it. 

By far the most important aspect of Moreno’s work is that he has been 
successful in elevating the social organization of man to the status of an 
experimental problem. By supplying techniques he has created conditions 
that allow others to carry on the search for the fundamental characteristics 
of social organization and the laws that account for them. When you realize 
that the social organization of man was a literary and philosophical problem 
rather than an experimental one before 1930, you can see the implications of 
this development for the future. For Moreno the world is the laboratory, 
the proper subject matter for investigation is mankind, the preferred tech- 
niques of analysis are sociometry and others allied with it. 

Secondly he sees sociometry as the cornerstone for a science of 
democracy in the following way. If there are invisible and silent forces 
that control man’s conduct and if they can be made explicit and subject to 
precise understanding, then they can also be brought under rational control. 
If maximum personal freedom comes with understanding of the forces that 
limit freedom, then sociometry has very great implications for liberating 
man from forces that presently constrain his freedom. 

Next, in this Who Shall Survive?, Moreno has not done the following: 
(1) He has not contributed a review of sociometric literature, (2) written 
a manual of sociometry, or (3) provided a complete theory of social organi- 
zation. On the other hand, he Aas described an approach to social organiza- 
tion which is (1) programatic, (2) utilitarian, (3) reconstructive and (4) 
philosophical-ethical-religious and scientific methodology. His emphasis is 
neither (1) historical, (2) analytical, (3) or passive. Rather his guides are 
(1) action, (2) process, (3) change, (4) reconstruction. 

From another angle, the book is brilliant in some parts, contentious 
in others. You get the idea he is a great figure in social science, that he 
wants to be a great figure, but that he doesn’t fully and deeply believe that 
he is a great figure. So he argues about the originality of his contributions. 
What he fails to appreciate is the sheer originality of the way he argues the 
case for his originality. Whereas his convictions about the importance of 
sociometry are complete, his convictions about the importance of Moreno 
are not. He is still too close to himself. Others have seen him honored 
by professional colleagues in England, France, and in the United States 
but he has only seen himself accepted by his professional colleagues in these 
countries. 

Finally, I’d say that the scientist who needs precision, order and imme- 
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diately testable hypotheses should not begin reading this book at the be- 
ginning. If he does, he will be distressed. He will stop reading too soon. 
He should start with Book II. He would do well to reserve judgment until 
later on, and in any event he would do well not to judge Who Shall Sur- 
vive? by elementary psychology textbook standards. If he does, he will find 
the book inadequate, but he will really be expressing his own inadequacy 
when it comes to seeing larger issues that belong to the future, not in the 
ast. 
. As a matter of fact, I’ve thought often of asking, who should judge 
Who Shall Survive? 

RoBert R. BLAKE 

The University of Texas 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Spring Course, Moreno Institute, New York City 


This course, entitled “Sociometry and Sociodrama in Education” to be 
given by J. L. Moreno, commences February 15, 1954. It is to cover school 
and classroom disciplines, use of the sociogram, psychodrama and sociodrama, 
with practicum sessions. This course has been approved by the New York 
City Board of Education as an in-service training course with salary 
increment for teachers. 


Moreno Institute, Beacon 


The weekend workshop program for spring and summer at the Beacon 
center is as follows: 

Easter, April 17-19, Independence Day, July 3-5, and Labor Day, 
September 4-6, 1954. Fee, covering room, board and sessions, $55.00. 


Associates of the Moreno Institute 


A psychiatrist, a clinical psychologist and an educator will be honored 
by the Moreno Institute and become Associates in a reception to be given 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in April, 1954. They are: Dr. Robert S. Drews, 
Detroit, Michigan; James Enneis, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, 
D.C., and Dr. Robert S. Haas, University of California at Los Angeles. 
Each will deliver an address, dealing with a field in which they have made 
a special contribution. Dr. Drews will speak on “Psychodrama in Private 
Practice”, Mr. Enneis on “Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy in 
Mental Hospitals,” Dr. Haas on “Sociometry and Sociodrama in Education.” 

From time to time the Board of Trustees of the Moreno Institute plans 
to designate as Associates of the Moreno Institute outstanding workers in 
the field of sociometry, group psychotherapy and psychodrama. 


American Society of Group Psychotherapy and Psychodrama 


The Society announces an award to be granted in the 1953-1954 year 
for the best paper dealing with research, theory, or experience in or 
pertinent to group psychotherapy and psychodrama. The award shall be 
$150.00, and shall be made only if the committee of judges feels that a 
worthy report has been prepared during the year. The committee of judges 
shall consist of a psychiatrist, a psychologist, and a sociologist as follows: 
Drs. Jules S. Masserman, Robert W. White, Ernest W. Burgess. 
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Directions: 


Papers should be submitted in form suitable for publication. They should 
by typed double spaced, and the original and two copies should be sent. 
Long monographs should be avoided, and such materials should be abstracted 
into article form. All papers must be original and mever before published. 
Papers submitted for the award will be considered for publication in the 
official journal of the Society, Group PsycHOTHERAPY. The award winning 
paper will in all cases be published in the official journal of the Society. 
Papers must be submitted before March 15, 1954, and the award winning 
paper, if any, will be announced at the annual meetings of the Society 
in May. 

Papers should be submitted to: 


Dr, Edgar F. Borgatta, 
Laboratory of Social Relations, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Annual Conference, American Society of Group Psychotherapy and Psycho- 
drama 


The annual meeting of the American Society of Group Psychotherapy 
and Psychodrama will be held in St. Louis, May 2 and 3, 1954. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Held in Connection With the Fifth International Congress 
on Mental Health 


TORONTO, CANADA 
AUGUST 12, and AUGUST 20, 1954 


Address Inquiries to: 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Room 912, 179 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Wilfred C. Hulse, Wellman J. Warner, Chairmen 
J. L. Moreno, S. R. Slavson, Consulting Chairmen 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
To Be Returned to: 
THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
First INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 
111 St. George Street Toronto, Canada 
full 


I wish to apply for associate membership in the Group Psychotherapy 
Congress [_] 


ES On ae ee eT ree ey Ty Tee ee ee eee TTT 
(Use Typewriter or Block Printing) 
EEE Te eT On eT TT TT eT rer Teer TT reriT Tree. 
I understand the following languages...............-secceeceeeees 
(List in Order of Preference) 
I enclose a Registration Fee of $.............. 


Registration Fees: 


Membership in Group Psychotherapy Congress only........... $5.00 
Membership for persons registered in the Mental Health Congress $3.50 


Cheques Payable to First International Congress on Group Psychotherapy 
































d WHO SHALL SURVIVE? 


Foundations of Sociometry, Group Psychotherapy and Sociodrama 


By J. L. MORENO, M.D. 
A Comprehensive Survey of the Field from 1914-1953 


Containing A Bibliography of Over 1300 References and Over 100 Sociograms 
and Charts—Revised, Greatly Enlarged Edition 


889 Pages Clothbound $12.50 1953 


“Everyone now working with small groups, group dynamics, etc., should recognize 
with appreciation (and sometimes with embarrassment) that Moreno was, to the 
best of my knowledge, the very first person to give theoretical and practical 
significance to Wiese’s revival of Simmel’s work on pairs, triads, etc.” 

Howard Becker, Professor of Sociology, The University of Wisconsin. 

“The book is certainly rich in content and excellently integrated. The study of 
social interaction between men is the main foundation of all general knowledge 
about mankind. I recognize the important difference between what Moreno calls 
“spontaneity,” and what many sociologists call “social control.” I consider human 
creativity of primary importance in the history of culture; and I believe that 
social systems (including social groups) should be investigated whenever possible 
from the time of their formation (in statu nascendi) throughout their duration.” 
Florian Znaniecki, Professor of Sociology, the University of Illinois 
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A Scientific Medium of Social Study and 
Interpretation 


SOCIAL FORCES 


Edited by Howarp W. Opum and KATHARINE JOcHER, with 18 Well- 
Chosen Associate Editors 


A quarterly journal that covers all sorts of social problems in well-written and 
authoritative articles: marriage and the family, minority groups, public welfare, 
social values, folkways, behavior and personality, and many other vital topics of 
our times. 

Each issue contains a large and most interesting section called “Library and 
Workshop,” in which are detailed and critical reviews of a wide variety of books 
of interest to every student of social forces. 

Occasional issues feature a particular sphere of interest: folk culture and folk 
society; group studies, etc. 


Published four times a year: October, December, March, May. Subscription by 
the volume only. Subscription price per volume: $5.00. 


The Williams & Wilkins Company 


Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland 

















International Library of Sociology Books 
Are Published in the United States by 


GROVE PRESS 


Included are such titles as: 


TOTAL EDUCATION: A Plea for Synthesis 
by W. L. JACKs — $3.50 


GERMAN YOUTH: BOND OR FREE 
by HOWARD BECKER — $4.00 


RELIGION, SCIENCE AND HUMAN CRISES 
by FRANCIS L. K. Hsu — $3.50 


THE FRAMEWORK OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
by JULIAN BLACKBURN — $3.00 


Complete Catalogue Available from 


GROVE PRESS, 795 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 











AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Presents 


“AGING AND RETIRING” 
January, 1954 


This special issue, edited by Ernest W. Burgess, the University of 
Chicago, contains research reports on the lives of older people, their 
employment, their migrations, their occupations and avocations, their 
social life, and the effect of their presence upon the community. 

Contributors include Clark Tibbitts, Robert J. Havighurst, Ernest W. 
Burgess, Philip Hauser, Robert K. Burns, William Harlan, Robert W. 
Kleemeier, and several specialists from the Industrial Relations Center, 
the University of Chicago. 
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